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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 

Rev. Gerald K. Wyman of Canton, 
Maine, conducted daily vacation Bible 
school July 6-11 at Canton Point and 
South Livermore. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Patricia Lavorgna and Erland E. 
Fuller. 

The Canton school met for three hours 
forenoons and the Livermore school three 
hours afternoons. At Canton, thirty 
children were enrolled, and at Livermore 
almost as many. 

Due to war conditions the course was 
shortened to a single week, but free 
transportation was furnished and neigh- 
boring villages were represented. The 
work was highly satisfactory. There 
was a school exhibition of work of stu- 
dents Sunday night and a social. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
IN NEW YORK 

The work of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place at North Oxford, Mass., is repre- 
sented in the summer exhibition—‘For 
Humanity’s Sake” from Sanitary Com- 
mission to Red Cross—at the Museum 
of the City of New York, Fifth Avenue, 
103rd to 104th Streets. The exhibition 
is open to the public until September 9, 
admission free. The hours are: Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday—10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 1 to 
5 p. m. 


ALVAR POLK, JR., MARRIED 

Alvar W. Polk, Jr., son of Alvar W. 
Polk who was an employee of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House for over fifty 
years, was married on July 24 to Miss 
Margaret Edgar of Wellesley, Mass., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt L. 
Edgar. Mr. Polk is now an ensign in 
the United States navy and is stationed 
in Boston. The wedding was an unusu- 
ally beautiful one, the ceremony taking 
place in the garden of the Edgar estate. 
Dean Washburn officiated. For the pres- 
ent Mr. and Mrs. Polk will live in 
Brookline, Mass. 


GUARDING AGAINST 
FIRE HAZARDS 

In view of the added difficulties that 
nov; surround church building, churches 
should, more than ever before, guard 
against possible fire hazards. Church 
properties ought to be most thoroughly 
examined before the use of heating equip- 
ment is started and so that adequate 
time can be provided for replacing bro- 
ken-down equipment before needed. 
There are still many churches that are 
most careless in permitting fire hazards 
to exist as well as in permitting careless 
use of matches and cigarettes in build- 
ings where much inflammable material 
is stored in rooms and closets. 

For 10 cents, dime or stamps, the In- 
terdenominational Bureau of Architec- 
ture will forward suggestions for check- 
ing church properties against possible fire 
hazards. Address E. M. Conover, Direc- 
tor, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 
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MORE SUITABLE FOR 
ADULTS THAN CHILDREN 


Tue Srar or France: A Christmas Play 
in One Act. By Eva A. M. Jones. 
Baker, Boston. 35 cents. 


This play interprets anew the eternal 
Christmas message. It is a story of 
Christmas Eve, 1940, in a fisherman’s 
cottage on the coast of Normandy, 
where several war orphans from France 
and the Low Countries are being cared 
for by two Frenchwomen. Told against 
the background of the faith of the 
French people in their patron saint, 
Joan of Arc, it pleads for a return to 
spiritual values and for a “good will 
toward men” that goes beyond national- 
ism. The unfamiliar theological foun- 
dations make this play more suitable 
for adults than for children. It could 
be easily produced. 

Freperick Harrison 


THE LAWS OF PRAYER 
Dilworth Lupton 


1. The Law of Regularity. “Practice 
makes perfect.” 
2. The Law of Seclusion. We must 


not let our train of thought be inter- 
rupted and we must respect the solitude 
of others. 

3. The Law of Relaxation. Someone 
has said, “I find it wise to fall back rest- 
fully on the universe before I begin to 
pray.” Take a mental and physical 
holiday. 

4. The Law of Concentration. Gird 
up the laws of your mind and change 
the things of the hour to the things of 
the spirit. 

5. The Law of Saturation. To meet 
inescapable tragedy fortify yourself with 
the deep truth that comes to you from 
great religious leaders. 

6. The Law of Variation. 
form of your reading. 

7. The Law of Spontaneity. Let your 
thoughts come freely—do not force them. 

8. The Law of Surrender. We must 
lose details in a sense of the whole—our 
thoughts must be lost in feeling. 

9. The Law of Patience. We must 
not become discouraged because we do 
not obtain immediate results. 

10. The Law of Resolution. No prayer 
is a true prayer until we resolve to be 
to God what man’s hand is to man. 


Vary the 


WHO’S WHO 


Harrier E. Druvey, Brararp F. 
GipsBons and Harry Apams Hersey are 
Universalist pastors at Farmer’s Station 
and Mt. Carmel, Ohio, Wausau, Wis., 
and Danbury, Conn., respectively. 

R. S. Ketierman is a retired Uni- 
versalist minister living at Blanchester, 
Ohio. 

Margaret WINCHESTER is a member 
of the staff of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church. 

Joun E. LeBosqueEt is minister of the 
Congregational church at Amherst, N. H. 
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A Debate on War Among the Quakers 


N the Friends Intelligencer there has been a spirited 

debate on war and peace, and the editor has had 
to close the debate and state that no more letters on 
the argument will be published. 

Brand Blanshard, president of the eastern division 
of the American Philosophical Association, made an 
attack upon pacifism, and Frederick J. Libby made a 
defense of it. 

Although a few Quakers have withdrawn from 
membership in Quaker meetings because they are in 
sympathy with the nation’s war effort, in this debate 
it seemed to be agreed that there is nothing in Quaker 
constitutions to make such action necessary, but that 
the supreme authority in the religion of the Friends 
is the individual conscience or the inner light. 

Professor Blanshard defines pacifism as the belief 
that the use of organized force by one group upon 
another group is always wrong, and he declares that 
pacifism in this sense is clearly immoral. The major 
rule of right conduct he holds is to “so act in every 
case that the greatest attainable good may be 
achieved.” If the nations had united in 1931 and 
stopped the invasion of Manchuria by Japan, he 
asserts the history of the world would have been far 
different. The pacifists of the world on both sides of 
the Atlantic raised an outcry against the use of force, 
and the League of Nations for all practical purposes 
was destroyed then and there. Professor Blanshard 
says: 


The pacifists raised a practically unanimous voice 
against every kind of effective restraint. I came to 
realize, first with depression and then with revulsion, 
that they had made the renunciation of force into a 
Moloch whose idolatry had to be maintained, no matter 
what the cost in lawlessness, blood, and misery. They 
were all for being angels of mercy after the horrors had 
been unleashed; but whenever we urged that our gov- 
ernment, or any other government, take the only sort 
of action that held the slightest hope of preventing 
those horrors, they protested and obstructed. Where 
their dogma was concerned, their minds were so inflex- 
ible that rather than abandon it they ranged them- 
selves in effect with the aggressors against the law. 
Such deliberate insistence, apparently unrepentant 
even now, on a course that every reasonable prediction 
and all subsequent verification have shown to be the 
greater evil is the main thing that has driven me into 
open hostility to pacifism. 


However idealistic pacifism may be in theory, 
Professor Blanshard says that in practice “it blurs the 
lines between good and evil.” 


Mr. Libby, who for many years has been executive 
secretary of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, and who is a Quaker, says that Brand Blan- 
shard’s definition of pacifism is inadequate. The alter- 
native to force, he says, is not inactivity or cowardice, 
“it is irresistible and constructive good will.” He cites 
the American Friends Service Committee as an illus- 
tration, 

Mr. Libby adds that he opposes the prolongation 
of the present war by a day, and that he favors a 
negotiated peace now. Nor will he support any inter- 
national organization that will use force to compel 
obedience to its mandates. 

The religious foundation for pacifism he states as 
follows: 


When we analyze how Christ triumphed by being 
crucified, we come face to face with the greatest force 
in the world. It is called by many names—construc- 
tive good will, loyalty, morale (a complex of loyalties) , 
love. It is the power that holds families together, 
nations, and even armies. It is the alternative to brute 
force. So powerful is it in its purity that it may be 
called the omnipotence of God. 

Its astonishing power over “enemies” lies in its 
capacity to undermine their resistance. Intuitively 
the God in us responds to the God in others. The 
folly of resisting evil lies in its arousing corresponding 
resistance, whereas loving nonresistance tends to inspire 
nonresistance in return. The fact that Christ actually 
was crucified by the mob shows that its results will not 
always be immediate; but Gandhi, in organizing India 
to meet possible Japanese or German aggression with 
nonviolence inspired by good will, is not gambling 
recklessly on the leniency of brutes. He is confidently 
reaffirming one of our central Quaker tenets; namely, 
that the Light of God is in the German and the Japa- 
nese just as it is in the Englishman and the Hindu. 


Some of our friends tell us that we had better 
never mention war and peace again. That is, they 
would have the Christian church and all agencies in 
it do its work as if the thing of most significance to 
the masses did not exist. We do not believe that we 
can do much with the older pacifists, but we have 
hope of the younger. We should like to have them 
realize that this omnipotence of God, this constructive 
good will that Mr. Libby writes about, may exhibit 
itself in the use of force as well as in nonresistance. 

The question is, What are we using force for? 
There is danger in using force, as Mr. Libby points 
out, and there is danger in not using it when it is 
called for, as he does not point out. 
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The discussion is far from academic. We are at a 
turning point of history. Our nation is struggling not 
only for its ideals but for its existence. So far as we 
can make any person loyally help our country, we 
propose to do it. 


THE FATE OF LIDICE 


UR friend Dr. Shipler placed on the cover of the 

Churchman in the issue of August 1 an official 
statement of the German government which read in 
part: : 

“All male inhabitants of the town were shot, while 
the women were placed in a concentration camp and 
children were entrusted to appropriate educational 
institutions. The township was leveled to the ground 
and the name of the community extinguished. The 
inhabitants of Lidice, near Kladno, numbered four 
hundred eighty-three.” 

We may believe that many war bulletins are exag- 
gerated, but here is an official document of the Ger- 
man government. 

Dr. Shipler asks us two questions: Do you remem- 
ber what America is fighting for and against? Do 
you know why church people who hate war declare 
that this war must be won by the Allies? 


A FEW WORDS ON “DIME” HIGHTOWER 


E count ourselves fortunate to have seen a letter 
from Rev. George C. Boorn of Friendly House, 
North Carolina, to Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of Oak 
Park, Illinois, a member of the national board of the 
Association of Universalist Women, for that letter 
described vividly the dramatic rescue of Miss Ora 
Gaskins, nurse at Friendly House, from drowning. 
Ananias Hightower, better known as “Dime,” 
pulled her out after a nip-and-tuck struggle, and Alonzo 
Warren brought her back by scientific artificial 
respiration. 
We wish that we could publish the letter, but it 
was a confidential report. We make bold, however, 
to take from it this paragraph which gives the facts. 


We have been very close to a tragedy here at 
Friendly House. If it had not been for a fortunate 
combination of circumstances, which seem almost prov- 
idential, I would have been reporting Miss Gaskins’ 
death by drowning. She and three little girls went in 
swimming in the river late yesterday afternoon [July 
11]. She evidently dropped into one of the deep holes 
and tried to swim out but was unable to do so. We 
heard the girls screaming but thought they were just 
playing until one of them rushed to the house with the 
alarm. Ananias Hightower, “Dime” as we call him, 
who lives next door, started for the river on a mad 
run. He jumped fences and before I could get any- 
where near the river, he was in it and had got hold 
of Miss Gaskins. She pulled him under, but he man- 
aged to break her grip. Just as he was about to reach 
the shore, he became mired in the mud and silt, but he 
held her up out of the water. Just then Alonzo War- 
ren reached the other bank and pulled her out on the 
shore. Then “Dime” managed to free himself. Alonzo, 
who has had first-aid work and is qualified to teach 
life saving, took charge. He used artificial respiration 
and pulled her back somewhat to life, although he 
thought at first she was dead. I got hold of Dr. C. F. 
Owens of Canton, who came out at once and gave her 
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a shot. Then her pulse began to grow stronger. We 
called the ambulance and had her taken to the hospital 
at Waynesville. The doctor wanted to guard against 
pneumonia. We have just been over there and she 
seems to be doing quite well. She is quite weak, but 
otherwise is as normal as one might expect. She does 
not know what happened or rather how it happened. 
The last thing she remembers is praying that the chil- 
dren who were with her would not try to come after 
her. She thought she was gone but did not want them 
taken with her. Had “Dime” not been at home to 
rescue her as he did, and Alonzo with his first aid, she 
could not have been saved. 


Now this “Dime” has not been looked upon always 
with favor by the strictly temperate folk. So far as 
we know, he himself made no pretense to being any- 
thing very great. We are certain that he didn’t busy 
himself with the activities of Friendly House. But he 
lived close by. He heard the alarm. And he tore 
through the bushes and over the fences knowing that 
seconds in such a situation mark the difference between 
life and death. 

That kind of man is at home in water or on land, 
and he did what could be done. As it was, he nearly 
lost his own life, but the interesting thing about it is 
that he didn’t seem to let danger weigh with him an 
instant. The nurse was so far gone that all his brav- 
ery would have gone for naught probably if a man 
who knew what had to be done to revive the drowned 
had not come quickly to the rescue. That bravery 
that is innate in our race, and that science that civiliza- 
tion has fostered, united to save a life that we could 
ill afford to lose. 

“All the way to the river,” says the letter, “Dime 
prayed that God would let him get there in time.” 
Evidently there is some praying going on in this world 
outside the usual prayer channels. “The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man,” says the Good 
Book, “availeth much.” And from righteous or un- 
righteous when it comes from the depths, it wings its 
way straight to the heights. 


DR. JONES CELEBRATES A SEMICENTENNIAL 


N June 28, Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D.D., of 

Webster City, Iowa, was honored by a celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of her ordination as a 
Universalist minister. The Universalist church of 
Webster City was decorated for the occasion and Dr. 
Jones was presented with a purse full of money. The 
newspapers of Webster City carried long accounts of 
her distinguished career. 

Dr. Jones has had only three parishes, Barre, Ver- 
mont, and Waterloo and Webster City, Iowa. She has 
done much lecturing in various parts of the country 
on psychological subjects, and has served the National 
League of Women Voters and National Women’s Suf- 
frage Association in various important capacities. For 
two terms she was a member of the board of trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention as the central 
organization of our churches was then called. 

Dr. Jones is still strong and active and carrying 
on many kinds of work. The Universalist churches 
throughout the country will rejoice at the recognition 
given to this useful and distinguished minister. 
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WE ARE HUMBLY BUT PROUDLY GRATEFUL 


eee N answer to your letter sent me some time ago, 

I am fully in accord with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House Sustaining Fund and so enclose my 
bit of one dollar, the best I can do. I wish you all 
success in your every effort to carry on. The world 
is greatly in need of the message of God and brother- 
hood today. (Signed) A Universalist.’ 

This letter came to us from a Universalist of very 
limited means but with unlimited loyalty to our com- 
mon faith. She is one of several hundred friends who 
have sent nearly one thousand dollars to our current 
Sustainmg Fund. These letters and contributions 
have moved us deeply. They represent loyalty that 
involves sacrifice. Another such contributor writes, 
“Last year I felt obliged to give up sending you five 
dollars a year for my Leaner as I have done for several 
years. I am no longer earning anything, but I cannot 
resist your recent appeal and want to help out a little 
this once, at least.” A very generous friend says, 
“Your report has been read from soup to nuts; contents 
digested; and found to be most worth while. Tue 
CHRISTIAN LEADER is needed more than ever, and here 
is my mite to help keep it going.” 

The editor, the manager and the staff are humbly 
but proudly grateful for such understanding and loyal 
support. We pledge to our supporters our best efforts 
to keep THe Leaver a worthy messenger of our 
Christian faith during these trying times. We hope 
that other friends who have not yet done so will send 
us the additional thousand dollars which we need for 
our current Sustaining Fund. 


E.H.L. 


“THIS THING CALLED CHARITY” 


MAN of limited intelligence and narrow spirit 

recently contributed an article to the Christian 
Advocate, which, by the way, is a progressive, intelli- 
gent Methodist journal, in which he took the ground 
that this thing called charity is pretty much the 
bunk, and that we had better go back to the hit-or- 
miss system of the past when the churches adminis- 
tered the charitable resources of the community. By 
way of explanation the editor says: 


The author of this startling article, which is pub- 
lished anonymously for obvious reasons, is an executive 
with one of the most reliable and reputable social agen- 
cies in the United States. Bishop Adna W. Leonard 
joins with the editor in vouching for his sincerity and 
reliability. He gives a significant statement. 


The burden of the complaint of this “executive” 
is that drunks fall in line for free soup, that people 
who are helped do not come back to say “Thank 
you,” that most people helped are not worthy, and 
that the liquor business, not the charitable citizen, 
should care for the people ruined by drink. 

The things that this writer says are not as unfortu- 
nate as his spirit. 

He ignores the idealism of the charity organiza- 
tion society and the caliber of all the other organiza- 
tions bound together in the National Council of Social 
Work. He fails to say that the thing which every 
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true social worker tries to accomplish is a change of 
character so that families will become self-supporting. 
The attack on social work as a rule comes from those 
who resent “investigation” or efforts to rehabilitate 
the family. 

Nor do we like the demand for gratitude or the 
intimation that we had better stop charity because 
we do not get gratitude. We wonder if the Bishop 
noted this part of the article and sympathized with 
it, or if he has forgotten that “love suffereth long and 
is kind.” 

The intellectual caliber which apparently is willing 
to let “drunks” starve because they are drunks, or that 
thinks that the liquor business can be made to take 
responsibility for its products, is not of a high order. 
The Christian Advocate points out many other ways 
in which the liquor business can be attacked. 

“TI find no authority,” says the writer referring to 
religious authority, “for any system which says, ‘You 
be my charity agent,’ or for any group to solicit the 
general public for the privilege of doing a better job 
of spending that which the Lord intended should be a 
personal channel of blessing to the giver as well as 
to the receiver.” 

Admirable, isn’t it? We are right back on to the 
old foundation where God ordains the status of 
poverty for some so that others may get a blessing in 
ministering to it. 


THE HOLLYHOCKS OF HUMANITY 


UR. hollyhocks were driven from the garden. 

They were pulled up, dug out, tramped down. 
They were too insistent and obstreperous, coming up 
among their betters and interfering with delphinium, 
bee balm, monkshood, veronica, and other choice 
flowers. They were tossed over the wire fence into 
the road, run over by trucks, anathematized and ex- 
communicated. 

But a strange thing has happened. All along the 
line of the protecting garden fence, up so close that 
trucks and hoes could not easily reach them, the 
hollyhocks have grown. Their ground is hard and 
untended, their care has been nil, but God has sent 
his rain and his sun upon them as upon the delphinium, 
and now on the second Sunday in July, 1942, their 
loveliness surpasses that of all the rest of the garden 
together. They tower high above a human head. 
They are pink, red, rose, white, yellow, and one so 
dark that if it were not so rich we should call it black. 

The stone which the builder rejected has become 
the headstone of the corner. The Joseph sold into 
Egypt is the lord of the country. 

Take heart you who are called to be the hollyhocks 
of humanity. If God is for you, who can be against 
you? 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One of our clergymen writes the editor, “I need a 
silk pulpit robe and cannot afford a new one.” Can 
anyone help this brother out by giving or selling a 
second-hand robe? He is short of stature. 
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Observing Religious Education Week 
in Universalist Churches 


Margaret Winchester 


HE observance of Religious Education Week may 

be one of the most strategic and fruitful emphases 
of the whole church year. Coming September 27 to 
October 4, at the very start of a new season, it may so 
fire the imaginations of people that the whole church 
will benefit. The place of education in the total pro- 
gram of the church may be seen in a new light and 
the inspiration of this week send everyone forth with 
new hopes and new determination. 

Because of the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance, in which all Protestant churches are invited to 
participate, this year’s Religious Education Week 
has untold possibilities. A united impact may be 
made in a community and the week mean more be- 
cause people have heard about it from many sources. 
The nation-wide meetings of Advance, held during 
April, brought a heartening response. These meetings 
were sponsored by the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, co-operating with the various de- 
nominations of which this body is composed. Three 
purposes were stressed—to reach every person with 
Christian teaching in the home, in the church, and 
in the community. Following this preparation, Reli- 
gious Education Week should result in more thought- 
ful planning, more eager participation, and more last- 
ing influence than ever before. 

While it is recognized that no one church will find 
it profitable to follow a complete week as outlined 
here, several suggestions are being made for the week’s 
events. It is hoped that the committee in charge of 
planning for the week will meet during August or the 
first week of September to plan for those mectings 
which will be most suited to the needs of the church 
and community. Where there is a council of churches 
or a ministerial association, it may be possible to make 
plans co-operatively. Where there are no such organ- 
izations, Universalist churches may take the initiative 
in setting up a community observance. Among the 
community plans, attention may be given to such 
items as publicity, interchurch workers’ conferences, 
and a community meeting for all churches in the inter- 
ests of religious education. Community leaders may 
come together to decide how to use all the resources 
available, to bring about a co-operative program of 
religious education which will reach everyone, minis- 
ter to the homes of the community, and strengthen 
the work of the churches. 


Publicity 


In planning for publicity, there may be opportunity 
to use some of the radio programs released through 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The fol- 
lowing materials may be secured by writing to this 
address: Radio Manual for Religious Education Week, 
Bulletin No. 6, 10 cents; Radio Resource Supplement 


for Religious Education Week, Bulletin No. 7, 25 cents. 
Newspaper publicity may be secured, using some of 
the releases published in the pamphlet entitled Reli- 
gious Education Week, International Council Bulletin 
for 1942, 10 cents. A schedule of releases may be 
worked out, including general outlines of the co-opera- 
tive program and special speakers. 

Church bulletins, posters, and announcements may 
be used for added emphasis. Sometimes a store win- 
dow can be secured for the display of church-school 
texts and copies of the curriculum plans. The com- 
munity needs cf religious education and some of the 
plans for weekday classes may be a part of this window 
exhibit. 

Another form of publicity may be secured through 
the co-operation of the librarian in the public library. 
Displays of books on religion, the home and the like, 
may be placed on special reserve. (Write to the 
G. 5. S. A. for Parents’ Book List.) 


Interchurch Workers’ Conferences 


Such conferences may well be a feature of Reli- 
gious Education Week. Neighboring churches in a 
community face common problems, and effective help 
may be found in utilizmg community resources, such 
as libraries, museums and social agencies, in calling 
the teachers together to compare notes on methods, 
to share source materials and to plan for common proj- 
ects. Some of the most successful work in church- 
school teaching has come through plans made in these 
interchurch workers’ conferences, resulting in commu- 
nity choir festivals, world friendship rallies, social and 
community service enterprises. 


Community Interdenominational Observance 


Using a theme such as “Spiritual Foundations for 
the Community,” this gathering may bring to the 
united churches an opportunity to think through the 
meaning of religion in relation to community living. 
The public school, parent-teacher organizations, and 
civic groups may be represented on the planning com- 
mittee for this meeting. 

A calendar for Religious Education Week might 
include the following features: 

Sunday, September 27. Homecoming Sunday. 

Monday. Parents’ Night, planning for religion in 
the home. 

Tuesday. At-Home Night, family games, family 
worship service. 

Wednesday. Workers’ conference at the church, 
with departmental meetings. 

Thursday. | Community 
tional meeting with speaker. 

Friday. Youth Night. 

Sunday. Church service of worship with sermon 


interdenomina- 


Night, 
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on religious education, and installation of church 
leaders. 

While no one church would take over all these 
events, there might be one or two which could be 
carefully worked out. It may be the time for emphasis 
on parent co-operation. If so, Monday night could be 
stressed. Books, a talk to parents, plans for a par- 
ents’ class, a calling committee could be a part of this 
plan. 
lowship and worship could be sent out. 

If the workers’ conference is planned for this week, 
the prospectus for the year may be prepared, courses 
of study explained and a statement prepared for all 
church members describing the plans for the church- 
school year. The teachers may spend this time in 
planning for their own growth. Their workers’ con- 
ferences may be planned for the year. They may pre- 
pare for their part in the installation service for church 
leaders by setting up standards which they hope to 
attain in their teaching. 

Youth Night may be an interchurch affair with 


Letters containing suggestions for family fel- 
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fellowship supper, interest groups ‘on recreation, race 
relations, interfaith co-operation. Or, a vesper serv- 
ice or sunrise service may be a part of their observ- 
ance. The Universalist Youth Fellowship suggests the 
plans for Youth Night as outlined in the Religious 
Education Week Bulletin, International Council of 
Religious Education, 10 cents. 

On Sunday, October 4, it is suggested that Uni- 
versalist churches plan for the use of the Service of 
Installation of all church leaders. This service has 
been prepared by Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, and is 
intended as a part of the church service for that date. 
A very fitting culmination to the week is the observ- 
ance of World-wide Communion. The wholehearted 
participation of churches in this expression of world 
brotherhood and fellowship will give to Religious Edu- 
cation Week a quality of universality. People every- 
where are searching for spiritual help in these trying 
days. Religious Education Week may offer them a 
plan for working together for vital religion in home, 
church and community. 


Conversation with a Sailor 


FEW days ago, when the Russians were still fight- 

ing for Kharkov, a friend of ours drifted into talk 

with a sailor on a bus. The conversation—we omit a 

few amenities and report the meat of it—went some- 
thing like this: 

Sailor: Folks at home still don’t feel this war. 

Friend: How’s that? 

Sailor: I don’t know. I’ve been ten months at 
sea, just back a week, and, to me, Americans still seem 
asleep. 

Friend: Some folks are, I know, but I thought 
Pearl Harbor woke most of us. 

Sailor: I think it will take a bombing. And that 
could happen. A carrier could slip in close enough. 
You don’t realize how big that ocean is and how hard 
it is to find a ship till you get out there. 

Friend: That’s right; I’ve been across a couple of 
times. But what makes you think we're still asleep? 

Sailor: Look at these young fellows round here 
who haven’t enlisted! And the guys who chisel on 
gasoline! Don’t they know what’s happening to the 
boys that have to bring that stuff to them? 

Friend: Some of them don’t seem to. 

Sailor: I don’t believe 5 per cent of the folks 
ashore really know what it’s all: about. Look at the 


strikes! And Congress squabbling about taxes and 
farm prices! Haven’t any of those folks a son in 
the navy? 


Friend: Perhaps even that isn’t like being close to 
it yourself. 

Sailor: Yeah, that’s it. The British know—and the 
Russians and Chinese. They understand that Hitler 
and the Japs are fighting for keeps. But our folks 
don’t—some don’t even seem to know those other 
folks are still doing most of the fighting. 

Friend: Well, there is too much talk against our 
allies. 

Sailor: I wish some of our folks could hear how 
they sound to those who have been really fighting. 


Imagine these fellows with soft jobs, spending money 
all over the place—and sniping at the British or the 
Russians! 

Friend: How about the U-boats; when are we going 
to stop them? 

Sailor: That’s another thing! Some of these land- 
lubbers ought to stop burning up gasoline running to 
night clubs and races and get out there in the fog 
and the cold and try hunting those subs. There are 
just too many of them and the ocean’s too big. 

Friend: Well, there are lots of folks who appreci- 
ate what’s being done. We know the navy’s got other 
jobs, such as convoying and guarding our outposts 
like Midway. Don’t you find a good many who are 
appreciative and are trying to help? 

Sailor: Oh, they treat us fine, and a lot of them 
are working on air-raid stuff. But they don’t really 
feel the war. I’m afraid they won’t until they get 
a Pearl Harbor closer home. 

That was the gist of the sailor’s feeling. It may 
be worth reporting, for it parallels the impressions of 
refugees, soldiers and newspapermen who have come 
back from active fronts. They insist that isolation- 
ism, in the sense of feeling safe from attack, is still 
endangering the United States. They declare the 
most foolish thing Hitler could do would be to bomb 
America; that such a raid would be worth twenty 
United Nations divisions in Europe because it would 
galvanize American morale. 

We need not accept the belief that only by disaster 
can awakening come. Intelligence and imagination 
can take the place of sad experience. But Americans, 
just because they are farther from actual hostilities, 
have the most difficult morale problem in the war 
today, and must try doubly hard to understand what 
kind of world they live in. Perhaps seeing them- 
selves as others—such as our friend’s sailor—see 
them, may help.—Editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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How Do They Get That Way ? 


A Glance at the Motives of Pacifism 


John E. LeBosquet 


T becomes more and more clear that if we are to live 
at all, live, that is, in our familiar free-acting and 
free-thinking ways, we shall have to defend ourselves 
against the present brutal world-wide mass attack 
upon our ways and—far more important—upon our 
ideas and principles. So that pacifism is becoming an 
absurdity in the eyes of clear-minded citizens; and it 
is very easy to get hot under the collar over what we 
see as the pacifist folly. And all the more so when it 
appears that it is a few ministers, rather than any con- 
siderable number of lay people, who are still holding 
the position of not alone abhorring war (as we all do) 
but of insisting that though the very heavens fall, no 
Christian can consistently take part in the war effort. 
It is easy, I say, to become angry and pour forth 
philippics against the lack of patriotism and common 
sense of these men who would, if they could, weaken 
our morale and render us the supine victims of a foe 
who respects force alone, and laughs to scorn every 
spiritual appeal. But instead of vituperation, it would 
be wiser to cool off and consider what are the motives 
that move these strange-thinking people. For that 
matter, perhaps they themselves would be benefited by 
looking within themselves and seeing why they think 
as they do. In short, in place of the obsession regard- 
ing pacifism (either for or against) let there be a more 
objective consideration, a disentangling of some of the 
subterranean roots of the pacifist insistence. It may 
not be quite accurate to say with the French that “to 
understand all is to forgive all,” but it would make for 
brotherliness for us to comprehend motives and think 
of them, rather than just excoriate what they lead to. 
If we are to delve into underlying reasons, we must 
mention, first, the martyr complex. Those acquainted 
with their church history are well informed about the 
way in which certain Christians in the early centuries 
of persecution eagerly rushed upon danger and wel- 
comed the opportunity to suffer, even die, for their 
faith. And there have been those, irrespective of 
church connections, who have espoused unpopular 
causes mostly because of their unpopularity, swim- 
ming with zest against the social currents, actually 
enjoying and so welcoming the unpleasant, painful con- 
sequences of their recalcitrance. It seems strange, 
even perhaps impossible, to us normal people, but this 
itch-to-be-hurt is met with in history and in contem- 
porary life. Psychologists have a word for it in fact; 
they call it “masochism.” Let’s not exaggerate here. 
Not all pacifists are morbid in this fashion, but some 
are, so that this motive must at least be mentioned. 
Then there is another and more creditable motive: 
many a pacifist is attracted to his pacifism by its aloof- 
ness from the actual or, shall I say, its unworldliness. 
This is best understood by looking back to the Mid- 
dle Ages in which there was a determined distaste, in 
many, for ordinary ways, and an ardent impulse to 


flee the world—a mood that filled monasteries and con- 
vents all over Europe. Now it is some such monkish 
hankering, working subterraneanly, which moves a 
certain type of earnest Christian to resent the weigh- 
ings of alternatives, and the many moral problems and 
difficulties which are involved in an all-out war effort. 
They therefore take the wings of a dove and soar above 
all that, by declining to have any part in the crude- 
nesses and degenerations and deeds of violence which 
war necessarily drags in its train. 

And closely allied to this, there is a deep-lying 
and potent yearning for perfection which easily gener- 
ates pacifists; they want clear-cut aims and ideals, 
and feel a corresponding disgust at the part-truths 
and uncertainties and shameless opportunisms of war; 
even of a righteous war. One can hardly help sympa- 
thizing somewhat with this. There is a pleasing thrill 
in the holding of principles and the uttering of state- 
ments of conviction, which are simple and downright, 
without “ifs” or “buts” or “ands,” and are quickly 
expressed in the few words of a short sentence. It is 
even to be urged that Jesus himself towered above the 
practical and earthbound: he expressly bade in the 
Sermon on the Mount, “Be ye perfect even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect”—a verse which, together 
with the similar one about turning “the other cheek,” 
is often appealed to by pacifists. 

Indeed, nobody can deny that the final aim in our 
strivings must be ever toward perfection and complete 
confidence in the goodness of men, but those strivings 
have to keep feet on the ground as well as head among 
the stars. I mean that high aspirations will amount 
to nothing except they work themselves out into 
everyday living and the varying perplexities of con- 
crete situations. And we find Jesus a supporter of 
this necessity. He was indeed a man of prayer, and 
profoundly desirous of perfection; but, meanwhile, he 
walked the dusty roads of ordinary duty-doing, and 
steadily counseled run-of-the-mill people how to live 
better. And he saw his disciples, according to the 
fourth Gospel, as being, and to be, definitely in the 
world, but as actuated by a spirit and aim “not of the 
world.” It is to be urged, therefore, that peace-lovers 
who struggle for peace in and through a necessary war, 
are more Christian than isolationist, flee-the-world 
pacifists who shrink daintily from the soiling of war’s 
muck and blood and undoubted moral hazards. 

In another direction and more understandable is the 
motive to pacifism which consists in an eager desire 
for more spiritual life and vigor in present church 
life. The actual situation, as many a minister labors 
with it and breaks his heart over it, is indeed lam- 
entable. Excepting in the South, where church in- 
terest is greater and steadier than elsewhere, church 
attendants and for that matter church members are 
decidedly inert so far as any devotion to the things of 
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the spirit is concerned. How different it was in the first 
centuries, and, signally, on the day of Pentecost! How 
different it was even a short hundred years ago, when 
our great-grandfathers strove mightily and entered into 
many acrimonious arguments over the interpretation 
of certain scriptures, or over the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism as against those of Methodism, and vice versa, 
etc. One contemplates with a degree of wistfulness 
those older knock-down and drag-out controversies, 
even though they did often lead to regrettable church 
disagreements and interminable dissensions and the 
splitting off of separate denominations. The odiwm 
theologicum which was in the older generations was 
not always pretty in its outcroppings and results, but 
at least it was in earnest, and it was thoroughly actu- 
ated by a fiery religious interest, narrow no doubt but 
intense. Not many in our churches of the present are 
ever up in arms over any creed articles or conceptions 
of Christian duty; our people argue indeed, but it is 
over petty personalities or whether they like the min- 
ister, or his wife! There is a warm desire for church 
suppers—judging by the attendance they draw—but 
not very much for definite matters of principle. 

It is this general condition, this painful phenome- 
non of spiritual apathy which some of our pastors, 
and especially the younger of them, brood over with 
deep and painful concern. And with the result, often, 
that they tend to be partial to any idea or set of ideas 
which is deeply and religiously in earnest, and seems 


to promise vigor of spiritual conviction. Now pacifism’ 


for some of them (to get back to the discussion of 
motives) appears to be just such a set of ideas; and 
so they hasten to swallow it entire. Significantly, I 
think, we find the pacifist insistence not among the 
laity—they are too wise and experienced—but among 
the ministers, and markedly the younger ones, recently 
out of the seminaries, or perhaps just graduating from 
them. It is not surprising that they are impatient 
with what they come up against in the church, and 
are eager to inject something, anything, that will 
waken a slumbering Christianity. 

There are, it is true, a few pacifists among the 
older men, such as John Haynes Holmes and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. But with them, most probably, it 
is a matter of living up to former stands. They came 
out for pacifism in the 1920’s, disgusted as they were 
with the church’s role in World War I; and that posi- 
tion they can scarcely move away from now, even 
though the present war is inevitable and far more 
righteous than the earlier one. 

Such are some of the possible, more or less unreal- 
ized motives which may be singled out as in play, 
variously, among the pacifists. They are not dis- 
creditable; they are not in intention unpatriotic. But 
they can work harm to our country and lead to dis- 
tortions in Christian minds. Come now, let us reason 
together—and as for the mists of misunderstanding 


and resentment, let them fade away! 


VALUES 


Plainly now, neither joy nor grief 

Really count 

But how life’s various obstacles 

We surmount. Una W. Harsen 
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Vitamin Enrichment of Staple 
Foods Is Advocated 


YNTHETIC vitamins are now being produced in 
quantity so cheaply, according to Dr. Henry 
Borsook and William Huse, biochemists at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, that all the necessary 


vitamins could be added to a few basic foods in 


sufficient quantities not only to banish deficiency dis- 
eases but “to assure to every individual the best 
health that is possible to him.” 

Suggestions for achieving this goal are presented 
in a pamphlet, Vitamins for Health, written by these 
two authorities and published recently by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., New York City. 


The pamphlet points out that enriched flour, with 
the vitamin B, content of the original whole grain, 
is already being used widely as a result of the recom- 
mendation of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. Although commending 
this forward step, Dr. Borsook and his colleague would 
raise the vitamin B, content to a point where the 
average person’s daily requirements would be fully 
met. “And if enrichment of flour with vitamin B, 
is desirable, why not with vitamin B,?” ask the 
authors, particularly since “there is a widespread mild 
deficiency of this vitamin in the United States... . 
Sugar and milk might be similarly enriched with 
benefit to the whole nation.” 

Borsook and Huse, in this pamphlet, discuss the 
three possible methods of vitamin intake: carefully 
planned diets; scientifically fortified foods; and the 
prescription of synthetics and concentrates. They tell 
what each vitamin does; how much of the vitamin is 
needed; and what foods to eat to be sure of getting 
an adequate supply. 

Sample menus are given of “good meals that are 
not so good” in order to show how easy it is to be 
deceived in planning meals, and a graphic chart of 
representative foods is included which shows the 
housewife from what source to get her vitamins. 

A word of caution is added for those who eat most 
of their meals in restaurants or wherever the food is 
kept warm for hours on steam tables. ‘Under these 
conditions,” it is pointed out, “a large proportion of 
the vitamin content of both meat and vegetables is 
lost. Those who obtain their meals in such places are 
exposed to the danger of vitamin deficiencies.” 

Two rules are given to guide the prospective buyer 
of vitamin supplements: 

“No vitamin concentrate and no food fortified with 
vitamins should be bought unless the potency is stated 
in terms of units of weight in a given volume—cubic 
centimeter, ounce, pound, ete.—or per tablet.” 

And “Calculate how many units of each vitamin 
you are getting and then determine whether the aggre- 
gate price is higher than you would have to pay 
buying each separately.” 

Vitamins for Health is the sixty-ninth of a series 
of popular, factual, 10-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Some Aspects of Bicycling 


Harry Adams Hersey 


AVING ridden a bicycle 90,000 miles without an 

accident, and always with no apparent effort, 
I am asked occasionally to tell the rest of mankind 
how to ride. 

First of all, and of supreme importance, have the 
saddle at exactly the right height. That height is 
determined by sit- 
ting in the saddle 
with one pedal at the 
lowest point. The 
heel should just 
reach the pedal eas- 
ily. This allows the 
leg to extend full 
length and _ permits 
the “dip of foot and 
ankle” to follow the 
pedal all round the 
circle. Unless the 
saddle is at the right 
height (it is usually 


from one to three 
inches too low) it is 
impossible to exert 
all one’s power 


through the bent leg. 
Therefore almost all 
riders stand up on the pedals and violently contort the 
entire torso and make hard work of riding. 

Second, use “ankle motion.” Use the ankle and 
foot exactly as you do wrist and hand in turning a 
crank, as, for instance, an egg beater. This enables one 
to follow the pedal all round and to exert some pres- 
sure on it for about two-thirds of the revolution. 
Meanwhile the other foot is taking hold so that, 
instead of a series of stiff-legged, violent pushes, 
the pedal receives constant pressure and no power is 
lost. 

Third, use the ball of the foot, never the arch, 
except for occasional resting. I say this in spite of 
the fact that the cut shows my foot too far forward. 
This is because I was trying to stand still for the 
photographer. 

If all these rules are obeyed one should be able to 
exert his utmost power, even climb steep grades, with- 
out showing any effort to the innocent bystander. 
The only indication of additional power exertion 
should be the diminished speed. 

Correct, scientific riding, except on grades, is far 
easier than walking. This is how it works out, in my 
own case for illustration. From my house to the post 
office is one mile. If I walk, my entire weight is on 
each foot alternately all the time. I take 2,262 steps, 
each time catching the weight of my body and arrest- 
ing it as it begins to fall forward. But when I ride my 
bicycle (very low gear, otherwise the showing would 
be more striking), I use only 360 “steps,” leg-motions, 
to the mile. But I coast seven-eighths of that mile 


when the wind favors (otherwise half a mile), and so 
I make only 162 leg-motions, and all the time, pedal- 
ing or coasting, my entire weight is on the saddle, 
except, in pedaling, some of it is taken up if I exert 
much pressure on the pedals. 

A graphic instance was my round trip Littleton to 
Littleton, New Hampshire, a few years ago, total dis- 
tance 53 miles (Franconia Notch and return road 
parallel to it). I coasted at least 21 miles. Therefore, 
instead of taking 120,000 steps as I would if I had 
walked, I made only 9,700 leg-motions. (I was then 
riding a 66-gear instead of my present fifty-six.) 

In any ordinary region one may coast about one- 
fourth the total distance. Even on a level one may 
coast much if not in a hurry. A strong wind on the 
back will propel one on a level surface. 

How far may one ride in a day? It depends on 
the “one.” Several times I have ridden more than 100 
miles in a day, maximum 107; once, years ago, on a 
64-pound cushion tire, on the old gravel roads in 
Maine, I rode 106 miles in one day. To do this one 
must start very early, an hour before sunrise, and be 
willing to ride slowly, walk grades, and stay out late 
if need be. 

The legs do not tire much (if trained by years of 
moderate riding and if saddle is at correct height and 
ankle-motion is used). The head, the heart, the stom- 
ach tire first and most. Eat frequently but very little 
at a time, and drink almost nothing at all, especially 
for the first fifty miles, and only water or ginger ale 
or Moxie (no heavy sweetened drinks). An ideal 
midday meal is one pint of ice cream. It does not 
“bulk large” and the sugar provides energy almost 
immediately. The professional runners run dry. A 
lot of water “sloshing around” is a deterrent. The 
longer one abstains from drinking on a prolonged cycle 
trip, the better. Once begun it is difficult to stop. 

But I do not advise anybody to ride more than 
75 miles in a day, and seldom that, on modern high- 
ways. Instead of going round the hills, as the old 
highways did, when I did most of my riding long dis- 
tances, the new highways go straight over the hills. 
This makes grades from one to three miles long and 
necessitates walking on unshaded and very hot 
pavement. 

Yet, only three years ago, I was foolish enough to 
ride from Danbury to six miles beyond Boston, 175 
miles, in two consecutive July days. I rode 88.5 the 
first day and nearly the same the second. 

In closing I will speak of two of my summer trips, 
out of many I have taken. 

In 1925, I started from Albany, New York, eleva- 
tion (above sea level) 36 feet, and rode over the 
Hoosae Range to Greenfield, Massachusetts, 87 miles. 
I walked at least 14 miles uphill that day, seven miles 
in one place, the west side of the Mohawk Trail, at 
the crest 2,300 feet elevation. From Greenfield I went 
through Boston, then Hartford, Connecticut, Bur- 
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lington, Vermont, across the ferry to Port Kent, and 
home (Canton, New York) through Lake Placid and 
Saranac regions. I passed through Hoosac, Adiron- 
dack and Green Mountain regions. The total distance 
was 835 miles. 

Tn 1932, to witness the eclipse of the sun at totality, 
I rode from Danbury, Connecticut, after staying a 
while in Massachusetts, north to Littleton, New 
Hampshire, to the Base Station, Mt. Washington, en 
route (elevation 2,700 feet); from Littleton, New 
Hampshire, to Barre, Vermont, to Glens Falls, Sara- 
toga Springs, Albany and Old Chatham, New York, 
down the west side of Connecticut and home to Dan- 
bury; total 1,23114 miles. 

I began riding about 1892 and trained myself per- 
manently by riding almost every day in the year, for 
many years, round Boston, tuning pianos. Perhaps 
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that gave me a build-up which few would get, and I 
may overestimate what others should do. But I did 
not ride at all from 1907 to 1916. Then I rode 1,120 
miles, Caribou, Maine, to Hartford, Connecticut, 
after only 300 miles’ practice riding in Caribou. Per- 
haps the fact that I never accelerated my heart nor 
increased my arterial tension all day, every day, by 
smoking (especially inhaling) accounts somewhat 
for my long-continued vigor. Whatever the cause of 
my “fitness,” ancestral gift, temperate habits, slow 
pace in riding, the fact is that I have been able to do 
all this easily up to my seventieth year. Since then, 
as a matter of prudence, I have cut my annual total 
mileage from 2,300 to some seven hundred, with the. 
longest single ride 39 miles. It’s a great life if you 
don’t weaken. The first ten thousand miles are the 
hardest. 


Memories of a Happy Boyhood 


Some Changes Since My Boyhood 


Johannes 


OT having the use of an automobile all of the time 
this summer, I have been reminded of the days 
when none of us had automobiles and most of us 
walked. 
We never thought of riding “downtown” in Co- 
bleskill, that is past the twelve houses, the one church 
and the one old white store that stood between our 
house and the bank on the corner of Main Street. 
Young and old, men and women walked downtown, 
even the people on North Grand Street or on Quarry 
Street. The vehicles that came down Grand Street 
were from the country districts or were hauling thresh- 
ing machines from the plant up above us or blocks of 
blue limestone from the quarries. The same people 
walked down mornings, back around noon, down again 
at one o’clock and homeward between five and six. 
This was a part of the scheme of things, and we did 
not have to see clearly who was passing, we knew most 
of them by outline and by gait. 
All this was greatly changed by the coming of the 
motor car. People soon got into the habit of using 
their motors to go what would amount to two or three 
city blocks. Everything was speeded up. Instead of 
waiting for father to bring the steak for the midday 
meal, we jumped into the car and returned in twenty 
minutes. And roasts or chickens, which took time to 
cook, came the same way instead of with the butcher 
boy. Now, with people limited in the use of gasoline 
and tires, something of the flavor of the old days is 
coming back. People walk. 
At the little hill farm, we found that during our 

first week we made several calls on neighbors which 
in other years often had been left until the last weeks 
of our stay. Midafternoon usually we were ready 
for a walk, and we made it lead to some farmhouse 
where we wanted to see the people. It was a pleasant 
experience. We saw better what had been done to 
the road. We had time to observe the woodchucks 
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popping back into their holes. We discovered whole 
families of barn swallows on the electric light and tele- 
phone wires. We stopped to see farmers putting in 
the hay. In one case, a city woman was driving the 
family car back and forth to operate the great fork 
that hauls the hay up into the mow, while her hus- 
band, also from the city, was “mowing” it away in a 
temperature of 90 degrees or more, and a city guest, 
sweating profusely, was helping with the long rope. 
There is more to walking in the country than the exer- 
cise or the leisurely contemplation of scenery, or even 
the human contacts along the way. There is a sense of 
being where the work of the Good God is going for- 
ward. There is a realization that the old earth is too 
stable to be shaken to pieces by even the worst war 
in history. 

And when one walks in the village, one can stop 
for little chats with old friends and catch up on the 
village news. 

My eyes, which for the past four or five years have 
gone downhill slowly but steadily, started uphill last 
April, probably because of the use of eye vitamins. 
By July I had gained ground, but not enough to drive 
the car. 

So this year our car stays at Cobleskill and a 
friend comes up Tuesday afternoons to take us down 
for calls and shopping, bringing us back about five- 
thirty, and on Fridays she brings someone to clean and 
to help with the other work and comes for her at 
night. Usually on going to neighboring villages to 
preach, I am picked up by some attendant at the 
church and taken to the place. 

On my trips to Boston, I plan things to go and 
come when the car is going anyway. So we get along 
without having an automobile always ready to be 
used. It is in many ways a good thing not to have a 
car. We often think of that good old friend on Cape 
Cod who held forth on the evils of a motor-car age 
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and, when I said one could get so easily to the next 
town, declared with finality, “You don’t have to be 
there.” There are innumerable places where we don’t 
have to be and innumerable things we don’t have to do. 

Another change since my boyhood is the loss of “a 
sense of local permanency, a feeling of attachment to 
a given locality.” In his life of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, published in the “American Men of Letters” series 
some years ago, George Rice Carpenter mentions four 
fundamental things about life which Whittier ab- 
sorbed from his environment and which deeply affected 
his career. They are: (1) Local permanency. (2) 
Local independence. (3) Belief by a boy that he could 
attain any goal. (4) A strong religious sentiment. 

Carpenter says of Whittier, “His family had lived 
in that county (Essex County, Massachusetts) since 
1638, on that farm since 1647, in that house since 1688, 
and only a few years of his long life were spent 
outside of that district.” Of very few people can such 
things be said today. Of very few could it be said 
when I was a boy, but in my boyhood there was a 
much stronger feeling of local permanency than there 
is today. 

My own family had lived in Schoharie County on 
my father’s side since 1791 and on my mother’s side 
since 1711. They had shared in the hardships and 
dangers of pioneer life. And although our old home 
in the village had been built in the late sixties and 
purchased by my father in the early seventies, there 
were other homes connected with the family that went 
back to the days of settlement. 

Sociologists today point out that the cause of many 
nervous and mental diseases is a feeling by people 
that they do not “belong.” Such people have no 
roots anywhere. And that there has been a weaken- 
ing in the sense of belonging few will deny in a day 
when thousands live in trailers, and when I have to 
tell the boy in the village market in the place where I 
was born how to spell my name. 

There are dangers in a sense of permanency, to 
be sure. People may get narrow and opinionated. 
There is great need of our all becoming citizens of 
the world, but there is loss in too much uprooting. 
Owen D. Young has his roots down deep in the soil 
where generations of his forefathers lived and died, and 
he is also a conspicuous illustration of the right kind of 
internationalist. A sense of permanency may be en- 
riching without being narrowing. If we cannot achieve 
it in our own lives, at least we can recognize its value. 

The other things mentioned by Carpenter as influ- 
ential in the life of Whittier likewise have been pro- 
foundly modified. There is not as much local inde- 
pendence, nor as strong a conviction by young people 
that they can attain any goal, nor as much religious 
feeling as when Whittier was a boy or as there was 
fifty and sixty years ago. But when we say these 
things we should remember that there is a swing back 
toward inducing local communities to bear their own 
burdens, there are educational advantages for boys 
and girls today that Whittier never dreamed of, and 
there is much religion that does not show up in the 
yearbooks of the churches. There are some changes 
that are good, some that are bad, and some bad that 
are susceptible of being overruled for good. 
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The greatest change of all is the urbanization of 
village life—turning our quiet, lovely villages into little 
cities with easy access to greater cities and with movie 
theaters and dance halls close at hand. Like the popu- 
lation of cities, the population of villages is more fluc- 
tuating, and like the cities, the villages even more 
than they used to be are urban centers for wide 
districts. 

If we ask ourselves, do we object to farmers having 
easy access to village markets, or country children 
having the advantages of a central school, or village 
churches getting renewed strength from the farming 
population round about, we say, “No, of course not.” 
We cannot bring back the old village life of fifty years 
ago. The only question is whether or not we can put 
into village life of today some of the values of other 
days, whether when we get back our automobiles with 
unlimited gasoline and rubber, we may not use our 


cars better and definitely set ourselves to cut out some ~ 


of the jaunts to dance halls forty miles away, once in 
a while walk and occasionally stay at home to visit, 
to read or to write to a friend. 

The motor car is not to blame for its almost com- 
plete domination of our lives or for the outery when 
war tears the car out of a thousand activities impor- 
tant or dear to us. Man is still the captain of the 
craft when he is willing to be. Destiny today, as fifty, 
a hundred or a thousand years ago, is tied up with 
choice, and choice is ours to make. 


SURPRISE FOR COLONEL WATTERSON 


Itinerant printers were continually drifting in and 
out of the Lowisville Courier-Journal office during the 
heyday of its great editor, Col. Henry Watterson. 
Readers might applaud his broadsides on the state of 
the nation, but only the struggling typesetter knew 
what confusion they caused when they were pre- 
sented to him in longhand. The fact is, “Marse 
Henry’s” handwriting was hardly any more legible 
than Horace Greeley’s. 

On a certain day one of his longer editorials was 
given to a new arrival in the composing room. It 
was up to the Colonel’s usual forensic style and 
somewhere in it the phrase “from Alpha to Omega” 
occurred. “Marse Henry” could hardly believe his 
eyes when the editorial came out in cold type. The 
familiar phrase had been recast: “from Alton to 
Omaha.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


THOUGHTFUL LONGFELLOW 


Once when Longfellow was visiting Browning, the 
two poets went for a ride in a hansom cab. Presently 
a shower came on. As the downpour increased Brown- 
ing found his companion growing fidgety and ab- 
stracted, and it was only with difficulty that he was 
able to hold Longfellow’s attention to the subject 
they were discussing. . 

At length Longfellow stopped the cab, pushed 
open the trap in the top of the conveyance, and thrust 
up an umbrella to the driver. Then, with mind once 
more free, Longfellow turned to Browning and said, 
“Pardon the interruption. And now what were we 
talking about?”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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We Believe’ 


Harriet E. Druley 


TP NHESE two words contain a force that will move 
mountains, build empires, make a people weak or 

strong, and provide an inner spiritual life that can 

lift the individual to heights otherwise impossible. 

These thoughts are to be taken literally, not in 
any mystic sense, even though there is, of necessity, 
a touch of mysticism in them. 

How can belief move mountains? We remember 
the famous words of Paul, “Even though I have all 
faith so that I can remove mountains, and have not 
love, I am nothing.” We wonder just what he meant 
by that. Having faith that a mountain will be 
moved does not perform that miracle. 

Yet modern science has done it. If you are think- 
ing in terms of faith in a Supreme Being as the only 
type of faith worth considering, then this can mean 
little or nothing to you. But if you are thinking in 
terms of faith in the ability which has been given to 
man by that Supreme Being, then you can understand 
what I have in mind. For it is my firm conviction 
that God has given to man certain abilities. Man 
has been given opportunities to develop those abilities. 
If circumstances are such that he is unable to take 
advantage of those opportunities, then there is a dis- 
tinct loss in the general scheme of things. You and 
I may not notice it because we did not know that this 
certain ability was supposed to contribute to the 
world’s general good. But there are probably many 
instances, where, if an individual had been given the 
proper advantages and training, an advance along 
certain lines would have been made, or a useful inven- 
tion would have made an earlier appearance. 

Faith plus education and persistence have removed 
mountains of difficulty. Engineers have studied prob- 
lems that seemed unsolvable. They were at first. 
‘Then inventive genius discovered first this and then 
that and the problem began to be solved. If the 
mountain could not be moved without too great cost, 
it was tunneled through. At any rate, the mountain 
ceased to be an obstacle to human advancement. Faith 
in the final result achieved the victory. It always 
will. 

It may be that the men who formulated our 
Declaration of Independence, our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights had no idea of the full significance 
of their decisions. They probably had no thought that 
such statements would become the ideal of world 
democracy. Yes, I believe that such is entirely within 
the realm of possibility. Our forefathers believed that 
their statements would place this new nation on a 
firm foundation. They safeguarded the “unalienable 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” by 
certain decrees and enactments which have strength- 
ened the cause of freedom of the individual. By giving 
the individual freedom to think his own thoughts, to 
order his own life in accordance with the dictates of 


*Occasional sermon preached at the one hundred seven- 
teenth session of the Ohio Universalist Convention, June 23. 


his own conscience, it has been possible to build up 
a nation whose strength is incalculable. The loyalties 
engendered by such a policy are of such a nature that 
we will continue to attempt to build a still stronger 
structure that will endure into the indefinite future 
that lies ahead. 

My next statement follows this quite naturally. 
What we believe, we become. Everything depends on 
whether our spiritual house is built on sand or rock. 
Spiritually, mentally, morally, our individual back- 
grounds and foundations determine the way in which 
we react to the demands which the world makes 
upon us. 

What type of belief do we have? Not what type 
of creed or church statement do we call our own— 
even though that does have a great deal to do with 
our reaction to conditions. Is our statement of faith 
strong and forward looking or the exact opposite? Be 
sure that this will temper all our decisions and actions. 
Does the faith we profess to have bolster us up in 
critical times? If so, then the entire world is the 
better for it. 

Can we be relied upon to do those things of which 
Kipling speaks so eloquently? 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise: 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 


Do not mistake my attitude. I am not insisting 
that we can attain material success if only we apply 
our faith to our works. I am not thinking in terms 
of material success. I am thinking in terms of life at 
its best and finest. Material success is good, yes. But 
without a strong spiritual side, all that is but dry dust. 
With it, material success can go a long, long way 
toward making this world a better place for every 
human being. 

But all of this may sound more or less vague, or 
as if it were the outcroppings of a mind that deals in 
generalities only. What is there that can-give us a 
basis for our belief? 

You and I are supposed to be Christian people 
living in a land that is governed by Christian prin- 
ciples. Some of us have certain well-defined concep- 
tions of what that Christianity means; others of us do 
not. Some of us have statements, creeds, which give 
direction to all of our thoughts; others of us have 
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doubts that are so strong that they overshadow all 
other things. What can we believe in this world of 
turmoil? 

Last fall, there appeared in the Journal of Liberal 
Religion, an article by Jay William Hudson, formerly 
a Unitarian minister, now professor of philosophy at 
the University of Missouri. His subject was “What 
Is Left of Christianity?” I shall not go into detail in 
a discussion of his ideas. But this I want to say. . At 
the close he tells us what is left of Christianity. 
Without using his language, I present an outline of his 
conclusions as I see them. 

First, as he puts it, God is left. 

We believe in God. Sometimes we have doubted 
the existence of such a being. But without that belief, 
there is no point in our existence. The writer of the 
book of Genesis tells us “in the beginning, God.” All 
through the ages there has been, and there still is, a 
supreme guiding force. Call that force what you will 
—nature, the supreme personality, an actual being with 
personal characteristics and the capacity for continu- 
ous life, or the great power of the universe—God is. 

Because I am firmly convinced that the ruling 
force of this world is the strong inner self which we 
call the soul, I am just as firmly convinced that there 
is a stronger spirit than ours which is guiding us all. 
There must be some great good power which holds 
the reins of the universe. Were that not so, evil would 
have won and people never would have learned from 
their experiences. 

Out of the system of trial and error as man has 
developed through the ages, there has come a develop- 
ment, an upward growth. There always has been a 
sense of a need for worship of some power higher than 
ourselves. That is because we need a drawing power 
that will pull us out of our present state into one a 
bit better and so on until we reach perfection. 

Is there such a thing as perfection? Is even God 
perfect? Is it sacrilege to ask such a question? That 
depends upon the individual interpretation of God and 
of perfection. Yes, Christ told us, “Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Next, we find that Jesus is left to us. Mr. Hudson 
says that “the greatest thing in Christianity has been 
and always will be the Christ.” 

Is that not so? Even those peoples which do not 
acknowledge him as the supreme leader, as do the 
followers of Christianity, even they accept the Christ 
as one of the outstanding religious leaders of the world. 
By his life, he gave to us an example of adjustment to 
human relationships that will always be the best ex- 
ample which anyone can find. 

Jesus had ideals, high ideals. Not for a moment, 
so far as we can learn from his biographers, did he 
relax in his attempt to put those ideals into practice. 
Possibly he did fail. Possibly he did make mistakes in 
judgment. He would not have been human had he 
done otherwise. And he was human. 

With that humanity he had an infinite capacity to 
express his divine nature. In that respect, he is the 
example to all the rest of us in the attempt to express 
the divinity that is within our souls. For we have 
that same attribute. We are children of God. There- 
fore, we have a portion of the Godlike characteristics. 
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We are not endowed as richly as was Jesus, but we do 
have a certain portion of his spirit. So, we are privileged 
to follow, in so far as we can, the example of the man 
Christ Jesus. 


Mr. Hudson’s next statement is that we have Jeft 
“the Universe as a place where the moral law is the 
law supreme over all other laws.” 


Are you about ready to say that this is not so? 
Look at the universe as it is today. Smoke from all 
types of deadly weapons of warfare spreading all over 
the world! Moral laws apparently in the discard! All 
that is opposed to moral conceptions in the ascend- 
ancy! Yes, that is so even among so-called Christian 
peoples! For we rejoice when “the enemy” receives 
a setback of any sort. Moral law certainly does not 
sanction any of the actions that prevail in the universe 
of today! 

With all that in our minds, we can still say, “Yes, 
but—” We recognize that life and property are not 
respected or considered in the attempt to destroy those 
to whom we are opposed. But we are still determined 
that this condition shall not prevail any longer than 
we can help it. That is why we are horrified when we 
learn of the inhumanity of the beasts who have been 
in the ascendancy so long. We wish that it were not 
necessary for retaliation on our part. 

We are concerned that the moral law shall become 
supreme once more. In one of the statements of belief 
of our church there is the phrase, “Just retribution 
for sin.” There is just that in this world of ours. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that the bestial 
mind will be punished for all the terror he is causing 
in the world today. The law of averages can work in 
no other way. You and I are sacrificing our peace of 
mind today, because we are concerned that this uni- 
verse of ours shall right itself and the moral law be 
honored. There are times, however, when drastic 
measures are needed to bring that just retribution for 
any sin, whether it be individual, national or interna- 
tional. Only by such means can we bring the universe 
back to the high sense of morality which we know is 
the guiding force of all life. And, please God, we will 
do just that. 

Next in line is the belief in “immortality, as the 
everlasting chance of carrying on the moral adventure 
beyond the body’s death.” Note the last two words. 
It is the body which dies. It is the spirit which 
actuates all actions of the personality which becomes 
immortal. How do I know? Do you remember those 
famous words of Paul, “There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body. As we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 

Why is it that you and I have the courage to 
endure under all the changes that life brings to us? 
Simply because we know that others, in years gone 
by, have endured the changes that came to them. The 
Christian spirit still lives in the world. That is the 
truth of immortality as I see it. 

There is need of the church. 

There are criticisms of what the church has done, 
and there probably always will be more such criticisms. 
But the fact remains that without it there would not 
be the effective work that there is today. 
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Do you realize that all efforts toward relieving 
human suffering, all advancements in social welfare, 
have had their start from this great institution which 
we call the church? 

Christ did not plan an organization. But his dis- 
ciples, in order to carry out his work, did begin an 
organization. 

Part of the work of the early church was care 
for those less fortunate. That has been the great 
work of the church through all the ensuing years 
up to and including today. We do not have to go 
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very far to find proof of that statement. We believe 
that, without the church, and all for which it stands, 
the world would be a lost world in every sense. 

Mr. Hudson has this to say in that regard, “I 
should like to think that we are about to enter upon 
a new phase in the history of the Christian church. 
A phase in which it will no longer merely ‘adapt’ itself 
to civilization, important as this is, but will lead 
civilization. For its ideals are precisely those for 
which modern civilization exists and by which its 
progress is to be assured.” 


Rev. W. W. Curry and His Family 


We have here an account of the celebration of the 
ninetieth birthday of Cora C. Curry of 1420 Girard 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C., and an abstract of 
the sermon preached by her father, Rev. W. W. Curry, 
February 15, 1914, which was the ninetieth anniversary 
of his birth. 

The editor, who as pastor in Washington invited 
Mr. Curry to preach on that occasion, recalls the power 
of the sermon. Straight as an arrow, with voice clear 
and penetrating, Mr. Curry preached with fire and vim 
and with all the remarkable clarity and order for which 
he was famous. As our Washington correspondent re- 
minds us, he lived to be ninety-seven years old. 

Mr. Curry was an employee of the U. S. govern- 
ment. Earlier he had been secretary of state for Indi- 
ana. He was a famous campaigner of the Republican 
Party and took part in many joint debates. He was 
also a noble, loyal friend to his young pastor. 

Miss Cora C. Curry is a retired government clerk. 
She is a fine, public-spirited woman and has numbered 
among her friends some eminent women. Her work in 
church and in many other organizations has been intel- 
ligent and unselfish. 

Miss Ida Curry had a distinguished career with the 
State Charities Aid Society of New York City, retiring 
a few years ago, but has been often called back for 
extra service. All of the sisters were endowed with 
marked intellectual gifts. 

Tue Epiror 


The Birthday Celebration 


N celebration of her ninetieth birthday, a reception 

was tendered Miss Cora C. Curry by her sisters, 
the Misses Kate, Minnie and Ida Curry, on July 25 
at their Washington home. 

The affair proved to be a gala occasion, bringing 
together many of the old and newer friends. These 
in themselves represented the numerous activities of 
the Curry family—in the Washington church in the 
earlier days and in many other fields of activity as 
well. 

The father of the four Curry sisters was Rev. W. W. 
Curry, who died in 1921 at the age of ninety-seven. 
Their mother was a daughter of Enion Singer, a 
charter member of the First Universalist Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Old friends recalled the sermon Mr. Curry preached 
on his ninetieth birthday, February 15, 1914, on “Wis- 
dom from Age and Experience.” Of the many ser- 
mons he delivered when substituting for one pastor 
after another in the Washington church, this one has 
remained most vividly in the minds of his hearers. Only 


a synopsis of it has been preserved, as Mr. Curry 
seldom spoke from manuscript. This synopsis, how- 
ever, indicates a rare philosophy and a farsighted 
viewpoint regarding public health, labor, government 
and religion which might advantageously be pondered 
in the present troubled time. 


Mr. Curry’s Sermon on Wisdom from Age and 
Experience 


The days of our years are threescore years and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labor and sorrow: for it is soon cut 
off, and we fly away. 

So teach us to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. 

PsA. 90:10 and 12. 

HIS discourse is not to be my own funeral sermon, 

as I do not intend to die as long as I live. I must 
go, but I will not run to meet the black-winged angel 
halfway. It is not intended as a biographical sermon, 
as I do not hold myself up as an example for others. 
Nor is it intended as a lamentation over the sins and 
follies of the world. It is intended as an analysis of 
the text, so as to apply the lessons of the wisdom we 
derive from it to the problems of life. 

This has been called the pessimistic psalm because 
of its depreciation of human life; but it should be 
observed that the contrast is not with inanimate 
nature, or with the brute creation, but with the eternity 
and power of God. It is in this light that our lives 
are short and frail, like grass we are cut off. 

The psalmist allows threescore years and ten as 
the natural and proper term of human life. Every 
child born into the world has a right to live that long. 
But, as a fact, the average duration of human life is 
only half of this. This indicates a fearful waste of 
life, from abnormal causes. The first lesson of wisdom 
should be to search out and remove these causes. What 
has been done by the health officers in Cuba, Panama, 
the Philippines, and in the regular army, shows that 
can be done; governments and individuals should set 
about the work of cure, the saving of human life, as 
the highest duty. 

Fourscore years and ten do not necessarily bring 
sorrow and labor. Sorrow and labor are not incidents 
of age, but come to youth and middle age as well. 

Sorrow comes from sickness, loss of friends, injus- 
tice, poverty, vice and crime—not from age. 
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Sorrow is not altogether an evil. It teaches us 
repentance, patience, sympathy, humanity, and help- 
fulness. Wisdom is gained from this experience. 

Nor is labor confined to age, or necessarily sorrow- 
ful. It may be excessive, or uncompensated, or servile, 
or injurious, but age is not responsible for these. 

Labor is not a curse for Adam’s sin, and the church 
has done much harm by degrading labor, in treating 
the old Hebrew or Chaldean myth as a historical fact. 

Labor is a blessing, because it is the means of 
realizing our Divine Charter to subdue and possess the 
earth, and make of it a splendid human home. 

Labor gives us the mastery of the forces of nature— 
gravity and electricity, wind and water—which we 
harness and press into our service in a thousand ways. 

By wisely applying the knowledge gained from age 
and experience it was labor of brains and of body that 
developed the animal into the human, the savage into 
the civilized man. Labor multiplies life by producing 
the means of living, and conserves life by the shelter 
it provides. The territory now the United States, at 
the coming of the white race, was inhabited by a mil- 
lion red savages. It is now the home of ninety millions 
of civilized people. 

Wisdom gained from age and experience should 
solve all labor problems in civilized society, eliminating 
waste, and securing a more just distribution of its 
proceeds. 

The Hebrews regarded wisdom as the third part 
of knowledge. The first part was the Law—all the 
commands and requirements of God. The second part 
was Prophecy, that is teaching—all that is learned by 
instruction and observation. The third part was Wis- 
dom—the application of reason to the other two. This 
covered all the possibilities of human intelligence. 
With them God was the beginning, the middle and the 
end of all. Knowledge begins with what God gives us. 
Hence the “fear” of or reverence for the Lord was the 
beginning of wisdom. From the beginning it should 
be applied to all the concerns of life. 

Wisdom gained by experience should be applied to 
problems of government. We consider ours the best 
of governments, because it is that in which the people 
most rule. The Fathers of the Republic were wise, 
patriotic and great men. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution are monuments of 
wisdom. But they could not foresee everything—the 
multiplication of states from thirteen to forty-eight, 
of territory from a strip along the Atlantic to an 
empire reaching to the Pacific and of population from 
four million to a hundred million souls, and the wonder- 
ful development in science and in the arts. Hence 
new and unforeseen problems: the conservation of 
forests, mines, water power; the regulation of corpora- 
tions and trusts; the duties and responsibilities of our 
nation as a world power. Is it not time to repair the 
waste of our resources, that our posterity may inherit 
as good a world as we did? 

The wisdom gained from age and experience should 
be applied to religion. Man is not a brute to perish. 
He is a moral and responsible being. We should not 
only learn our duties to God and to man, but how to 
apply those duties practically in everyday life. If we 
were brutes to perish at death, the psalmist’s lamenta- 
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tion over the shortness and frailty of life would be 
justifiable. But wisdom beginning with the recogni- 
tion of the Divine Creator should teach us that this is 
but the beginning of our being, should prepare us for 
death without fear, whether it comes in age or in 
youth, confident that in the future all will be well. 


The Train 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Lh April of this year I went to Florida for a few days. 
I wanted to see the palm trees and the pelicans 
and the fabulous people who easily live to be a hun- 
dred years old, although why anybody wishes to live 
to such an age in Florida—not to mention other places 
—is something I do not understand. But most of all 
I wanted to be quiet. I wanted to be far away from 
loved ones; I wanted to hear the telephone ring always 
for other people and never for me; I wanted perfect 
peace. : 
Now you may or may not know that outside New 
England men of my profession can have a little book 
of what are called Clergy Tickets, whereby they can 
travel by train on a round trip for a fare and a third 
instead of the full fare. I do not quite know why New 
England is excluded. Perhaps outside New England 
the clergy are considered to be the deserving poor, 
and inside New England they may be poor but are 
not so deserving. Anyway, I boarded the pale purple 
train to Florida from New York, and I kept my book 
of Clergy Tickets in my pocket, in case I might need 
it for further travel. I had with me a pile of other 
books, which I was going to read in perfect peace and 
quiet. 

On the train I settled down in the club car with a 
good clean murder story and another book, and I 
began to read. I soon found that I had made a vast 
mistake. The train was full of very sociable people, 
who did not travel to be quiet. Many of them were 
defense workers, who were being taken on this splendid 
train to sail for a foreign island from a Southern port. 
They were disposed to be very merry. There were 
also some naval officers. A friendly noise swept 
through the train like a happy hurricane. I could not 
escape it. It was most difficult to read. 

A large man sat down opposite me and asked me 
if I liked reading. I said I did; and then he told me 
all about a story he had read in the Saturday Evening 
Post. A very pretty young woman, wearing a badge 
marked “Hostess,” invited me to play Bingo when 
evening came. I weakly promised that I would. Then 
I shriveled up in my corner and hated everybody. It 
was too bad that my little vacation should start like 
this. I pretended to fall asleep; but it was useless. 

I fumbled in my pocket and came across my book 
of Clergy Tickets. With angry eyes I looked at them. 
In large letters I saw printed across each ticket: NO 
GOOD IF DETACHED. Suddenly I was smitten and 
resolved to be a nicer man. Here I was in the train 
with fellow travelers—all going somewhere—and I so 
detached. Many of them were going to their jobs 
across the dangerous seas and might never come back: 


(Continued on page 500) 
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My Father’s Farm 


R. S. Kellerman 


IGHTY years ago my father’s farm lay at Cedar 

Hill, Ohio. He bought it the year that I was 
born. It contained two hundred sixty acres. The 
lay of the land was slightly uneven. That is, it was 
not flat. There were ups and downs in it. It was 
intersected by one stream.of water that flowed entirely 
through it and by several smaller streams that flowed 
into the larger stream. The soil varied, too. It ran 
from red clay to rich black bottom land. It was all 
very productive. Good soil produces more of any 
crop than poor soil, with the same labor, or even less 
labor. My father knew the value too of fertilizers. 
Commercial fertilizers were unknown eighty years ago. 
But all the barnyard, stable and feed-lots manures 
were conserved and scattered back on the land. 

Public roads ran on two sides of the farm—on the 
north side and on the west. The farm was entirely 
fenced in. It was also divided by fences into many 
fields. And in addition to many fields there were many 
small lots, lots to feed in and for other purposes. A 
lane extended from the house yard and the barn down 
across the creek, up a slight incline and on to a gate 
that opened into the woods. At various and many 
places along the lane gates opened into fields on the 
right and on the left. The fields differed in size. There 
were eight or ten fields and as many small lots and 
patches. The reason for so many fields and lots must 
have been due to the rotation of crops and the differ- 
ent kinds of domestic animals. There were horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep. The main crops were corn, 
wheat, hay and pasture. 

The great number of fields and lots required, of 
course, a great deal of fencing. The fences were mostly 
of rails built up in “worm” fashion, with the corners 
extending eighteen or twenty inches on both sides of 
a straight line. The rails were ten feet long and three 
or four inches thick. The rails were both crooked and 
straight, split from the trees that grew on the farm. 


There were no wire fences eighty years ago. The 


garden was fenced with upright palings. The yard 
was surrounded by a four-foot high board fence with 
a six-inch board nailed flat on the top. And there was 
some post-and-rail fence on the farm, too. Taking the 
farm as a whole, pastures, woods, streams of water, 
fences, buildings, orchards and garden, it resembled an 
institution, varied and picturesque. 

The dwelling was a large brick house. It stood on 
the north edge of the farm by the side of the road 
running east and west, about three hundred rods from 
the north-west corner of the farm. That same north- 
west corner was a gravel hill. It was not a very high 
elevation, but all the same it was dignified by the 
name “hill.’ My father, who was a great lover of 
trees, had planted several cedar trees in the front yard 
and when there was need for a name for the establish- 
ment of a post office it was easy to connect the cedars 
and the hill together and call it Cedar Hill. My father 
needed the mail and the news without going so far for 


them. He was not only a farmer at Cedar Hill, but 
he was a resident of the state and a citizen of the world. 
He read daily, weekly and monthly newspapers, also 
books devoted to agriculture, animal husbandry and 
horticulture. 

Eighty years ago farm machinery was rude, simple 
and scarce. Horses were universally used to draw 
it, except now and then a yoke of oxen was to be 
seen. My father never used oxen. They were too 
slow. He was energetic and ambitious. He early used 
a reaper and a mowing machine while many another 
farmer still cut grass with a scythe and grain with a 
cradle. He had a good two-horse breaking plow and 
a triple-sided frame affair filled with nineteen sharp 
iron teeth for a harrow. There was no corn-planting 
machine eighty years ago. Planting the corn was 
quite a job. It required a whole team of us—three 
horses, two men, three boys, a plow, a log and a jumper. 
Father led off on the straightest side of the field, with 
a one-horse shovel-plow and opened the furrow. Then 
followed a small boy (sometimes myself) on a horse 
dragging a log five feet long, to crush the clods so as 
to make a good seed bed. After the log a half-grown 
boy started in and dropped four grains of corn in a 
hill. The second half-grown boy started in to drop 
halfway across the field. Last of all came the man 
with a horse hitched to the jumper covering the corn 
three or four inches deep. This was done usually the 
last part of April, depending on the weather. 

There were squirrels in the woods and when corn 
was planted in the field next to the woods the squir- 
rels dug up the corn for as much as a rod in width all 
along the woods and ate it. We would have to replant. 
Then my father fed the squirrels shelled corn, scat- 
tering it on the ground, until the new planting was up 
and past damage by the squirrels. 

The main crop which my father relied on to make 
money was corn. He not only raised all the corn that 
he could, but he frequently bought of the neighbors. 
He specialized in the breeding, raising and fattening of 
hogs for the market. Eighty years ago there were no 
vegetable fats in use. They were unknown. They 
had not been discovered. All fats and tallow were ob- 
tained from hogs, cattle and sheep. Therefore my 
father fed the hogs fat. He made them weigh gen- 
erally from three hundred to four hundred pounds. Old 
stags were made to weigh from five hundred to seven 
hundred pounds. The nearest market for hogs was 
Circleville, ten miles from Cedar Hill. A packing 
house was there. The only way to get the hogs to 
Circleville was to drive them. There were no trucks. 
It took three days to get them to Circleville. 

Once we were overtaken by a flock of turkeys being 
driven to market. Of course they traveled faster than 
hogs. They passed us. When evening came the tur- 
keys flew up in the trees. that lined the road and 
stayed there all night. In the morning the drovers 
scattered grain in the road and the turkeys flew down 
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and ate it, and the drovers with their flock resumed 
their way to market, without the loss of a turkey. As 
the hogs could not fly up in the trees, they were driven 
into some friendly man’s lot or woods, fed and watered. 
In the morning they also resumed their march to 
market. 

The price of corn was around 30 cents per bushel. 
The price of hogs ranged from 5 to 7 cents per pound. 
Once, toward the end of the war, in 1865, my father 
had a large bunch of very fat hogs. The price had 
risen to $12.75. He sold them to a buyer in the 
neighborhood. The buyer was to take them away in 
a few days. But before he took them the war sud- 
denly ended, the price of hogs dropped, and at the 
buyer’s request, my father bought them back for 
$9.75. 

Speaking of the war, my father had to become the 
postmaster to save the office from being discontinued. 
He built a little house about ten feet square, out of 
walnut boards, twelve to fourteen inches wide, right 
against the fence in front of the house, by the side of 
the public road, with a board-window dropping down 
from the top over which he handed out the mail to the 
patrons. My father was the only man around Cedar 
Hill who took a daily paper. On Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings, the only days in the week on which 
mail was brought to Cedar Hill, the neighbors col- 
lected at the office to learn the news of the war. Some 
sat on their horses, more stood leaning against the 
fence, and a good many would come into the yard and 
sit or lie on the grass. Simon Miller, an active young 
farmer of considerable education, was the reader. They 
all gave great attention to the moving accounts of the 
progress of the war and its battles. What a picture 
lingers in memory! After seventy-five years I can 
see my father in the little office, hear Simon Miller 
reading the news, and see all the neighbors drinking in 
every word. He read of the dead and the dying, the 
triumphs and defeats of the North and the South, and 
of the prayers and hopes of the people for peace. 

And now, alas, according to the laws of God and 
nature, my father, the mind and soul of the farmer, is 
no more about the farm and in the house. Memory 
alone can see him there as in former years. Nothing 
about the farm, or anything he accomplished, was 
equal to him. He stood out and above everything. 
He was of the earth, and out of the earth sprang his 
soul, his spirit. He, as all other men, represented the 
triumph of nature. Nature seemed to raise up man 
to speak for her and carry on her work of continuous 
creation. Father enticed the soil to yield large crops; 
he provided for us, educated us, and sent us out. 

But it is all over now. The farm is there yet. The 
corn grows, the wheat ripens, the cattle graze in the 
pasture. But the farm is not the same. Something, 
somebody, that was once there is nowhere to be found. 
He did his work. What work? He played his part on 
the farm and in life. What part did he play? This 
is the mystery. He sowed and reaped. But he could 
not make a blade of grass grow. He plowed and 
planted, cultivated, and gathered. But it was nature 
that yielded the harvest. He bred and cared for the 
sheep. But he could not make the wool grow on their 
backs. What could he do? All that he could do was 
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to aid nature, work with nature, and trust nature for 
the outcome. And nature was always generous. He 
trusted nature. She never failed him. He was a child 
of nature. Nature brought him to life, apparently, 
out of the soil, just as she brings all animals and vege- 
table life out of the soil. She permitted him to stay 
and work and enjoy for the space of seventy-five years 
and then she took him away. I wonder what nature 
has done with him! Knowing that he had been faith- 
ful over a few things, has not nature, long before now, 
set him “over many things,” as the parable teaches? 
Is not the soul of any man, woman or child too valu- 
able a thing to destroy? Science relates that a single 
sound issued upon the air is never lost or destroyed 
but continues forever in the spaces of the universe. Is 
it not more certain to the human mind that the soul 
of man shall never be destroyed or “cast as rubbish 
to the void,” but shall endure forever, as more bril- 
liant and deserving than the sun or the stars, in the 
Eternal and the Immortal! 

He, together with my mother, in their many happy 
years of work and play on the farm, the garden and 
in the house, raised up a large family of children, con- 
ferred an immense amount of cheer, comfort, enthusi- 
asm and ambition on them, with much joy, and hap- 
piness and satisfaction to themselves. And it is no 
exaggeration to say, notwithstanding what nature did, 
he was the deciding factor in every decision; the force, 
the intelligence and the will back of everything that 
was done or produced on the farm. He towered head 
and shoulders above the land, streams of water, dumb 
animals and all the harvests. There was no compari- 
son. He was different—beyond, above and out of 
range of them. Man is nature’s greatest product. He 
is her speech and language, her will and guide, and 
her copartner in continuous creation. 

Many times and often memory brings him back 
within my range of vision and I see him, plain as day- 
light. He stood straight as an arrow, blue eyes, light 
hair, slight of build, active and industrious both of 
body and of mind. In my mind’s perception I hear his 
voice, I walk with him over the farm, up the lane, 
across the fields, on into the woods. I see a squirrel 
or two. Yonder are the horses. I can distinguish Fox, 
Barny, Nell and Jake. What a flood of radiance 
spreads before me! After the lapse of eighty years I 
can see the whole farm, the cornfields, the pastures, 
the house in which we lived, and my father, the soul 
of it all. Since nature has taken him away, she has 
left the next best thing—an indelible picture of it in 


my memory. Thank you, Nature! 
\ 


THE RICHEST PEOPLE 


The richest people are those who have made the 
right kind of investments within themselves, who have 
found “the diamond fields of the soul.” While the 
poorest is often he who has put his whole faith in 
material things. It is the treasures that we lay up in 
the spirit that make all other treasures worth while. 
And what a wonderful truth it is that one cannot 
enrich his own spiritual life without enriching the 
whole of the society in which he lives——Progressive 
Opinion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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What Are We Fighting For?—IIlI 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


WO broad motives underlying the use of armed 
force by our country have already been considered: 
the drive of brute passions for victorious vengeance 
and the desire for the material blessings of peace. Both 
have been found inadequate to justify the horrible 
struggle and utter waste of war, because they signify 
only the gratification of animal appetites. And the 
question still haunts us, What are we fighting for? 

Previously we agreed on wanting victory and peace. 
So, it is simply a matter of finding reasons to justify 
these aims. But that isn’t so simple, especially from 
this point on. Having dug through the superficial and 
emotional reasons for which many think they are fight- 
ing, we now invade those areas of the brain where 
ideas are formed and translated into ideals and systems 
by which people live—and for which they often die. 
As when one strikes a gusher of oil the black liquid 
roars out of the ground, wastefully spattering every- 
thing near by, and the well has to be capped and put 
under control, so is it as we hit into this vein of 
thought. Myriads of opinions suddenly burst forth 
upon us, spreading confusingly over our consciousness 
and needing to be segregated and co-ordinated to be 
of any use in our deliberations on this momentous 
question. 

Harmonizing these conflicting voices as best we 
can, let us listen to what they are trying to tell us— 
voices that are very positive. 

“Of course,” they say, “our country is not fighting 
for the glory and spoils of military supremacy. In all 
our history we have never fought for revenge or empire, 
and we are not doing so now. Under the provocation 
of a sneaking attack and in the heat of battle, it is 
only natural for Americans to sound and act as blood- 
thirsty as the next. We are a hotheaded and violent 
people when once aroused. And we are aroused now! 
But that does not make us militarists, or keep us beasts 
forever. We have always fought for freedom from 
oppression—for ourselves and for others, too. When 
that end has been obtained, we have gone back to our 
accustomed habits of life, desiring nothing more. We 
have always fought in a noble, righteous cause, and 
that is what we are doing today. 

“Yes,” they continue, “and we're fighting for the 
American Way, though of loftier conception than here- 
tofore described. Under the pressure of wartime short- 
ages when we have to tighten our belts till it really 
hurts, it is only natural for us to dream of our days of 
prosperity and momentarily to look upon our country 
as a land of fabulous plenty and nothing else. How- 
ever, thoughtful people fully understand that America 
means more than just that. Indeed, we know that 
prosperity is only an incident of the American Way 
and not an end thereof; that we would live happy and 
content following the American Way, even if it didn’t 
bring prosperity, because America stands for moral 
and spiritual ideals that far outweigh any material 
considerations. It is these ideals we are fighting for— 


not for the froth, but for the fundamentals of the 
American Way. 

“We know also,” they go on, “that planned econ- 
omy would take away the citizen’s freedom of enter- 
prise, destroy ambition and initiative. A political sys- 
tem claiming to be the Alpha and Omega of all exist- 
ence robs its citizens of. self-determination and lowers 
human personality to the level of the ant. A commu- 
nity of nations denying any standards but those serving 
their own purposes and recognizing no power in the 
universe but that of armed might would reduce civi- 
lization to barbaric chaos. And these are the ideals 
that would prevail were the Axis nations successful in 
this war.” 

The mental battle lines are clearly drawn as they 
shout, “Capitalism against Communism and Socialism! 
Democracy against Totalitarian Dictatorship! Chris- 
tianity against Organized Atheism and Statolatry!” 
The American Way embraces all these concepts which 
give meaning and dignity to human life, concepts 
which are lacking in the Axis Way; all the ideals and 
practices which have made our nation great. These 
must be preserved at all costs—to the last drop of 
oil, to the last ounce of metal, to the last man! We 
must be free to work as we will and reap the rewards 
of ability and effort. So, we'll fight for Capitalism! 
We must be free to govern ourselves, to speak our 
minds, to search for truth, to worship our God. So, 
we'll fight for Democracy! We must be free to develop 
our individual and collective lives toward a state of 
perfection by the continuing inspiration of religious 
worship. So, we'll fight for Christianity! Surely, the 
American Way has moral and spiritual values to justify 
all the ‘blood and sweat and tears’ that must flow to 
make it survive. Such is our goal of victory and peace! 
We're fighting for our way of life!” 

The voices die away now with a slightly triumphant 
flourish, confident that the mind has supplied reasons 
which make the horrible struggle worth while where 
emotion had failed to do so. No doubt there are 
millions willing to rush into the fray with this latest 
battle cry on their lips, there to die with a smile on 
those same lips, happy to have had a part in such a 
noble endeavor. 

Possibly all should have that reaction. But, before 
allowing ourselves to be swept off our feet by high- 
sounding words and phrases, we ought to examine 
thoroughly and understand these peace objectives that 
have been announced with such pride and certainty. 
Here, indeed, we tread on dangerous ground. After 
they have calmed down, people will be grateful for a 
gentle chiding for having let their passions run away 
with them. Yet, step we ever so lightly on anyone’s 
pet beliefs there will be no thanks forthcoming—only 
howls of angry protest and wild denunciation. Let 
those beliefs be matured through years of time, en- 
deared by long experience and backed by the author- 
ity of numbers, and anyone appearing to utter even 
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the merest breath of doubt against them would bring 
the wrath of a lynch-mad mob down on his head. 
Names will be hurled, if not sticks and stones— 
Traitor! Communist! Atheist! Copperhead! and others 
less polite. For daring to question the sacred convic- 
tions of the crowd, a person is persecuted and punished 
by modern society as mercilessly and ignorantly as in 
days gone by. He is crucified just as Jesus was—only 
the methods are different. 

Yet, that is a risk that must be taken if we would 
be true to Universalist tradition, to ourselves as 
rational beings, and to him whom we call our Spiritual 
Leader. Let not fear deter us in our search for truth. 

Society breeds evils. Often those evils are en- 
shrined in words of almost divine meaning. Such evils 
are perpetuated long past their day because of our 
innate reluctance to disturb these “holies of holies.” 

The world is engaged in a death struggle. Which- 
ever side wins, many institutions, customs and beliefs 
familiar to us now will die. The civilization to develop 
after World War Two is history will be so different 
from that of the present as to be hardly recognizable. 
If we are to be victors—and we’re resolved to be— 
America will strongly influence the tide of change. We 
must know beforehand what elements of our society 
have proved themselves worthy of survival and what 
have not. Who knows whether the American Way— 
Capitalism, Democracy and Christianity—has not 
accumulated evils that ought not to be allowed to 
survive? Who knows whether the American Way 
would answer the needs of the new conditions that 
peace will bring? We can only try to answer these 
questions if we examine all the ideals and practices 
that make up the American Way. The situation is too 
critical to take anything for granted, to leave anything 
undone in our efforts to discover just what we are 
fighting for. Without fear and without prejudice we 
must proceed. 


The Train 
(Continued from page 496) 


and I so detached and superior. This was America in 
wartime; and even America could not remain safe and 
noble so long as she was detached. This was America’s 
war for a free world. NO GOOD IF DETACHED. I 
began to be a better man. 

I went to dinner with a naval officer, who told me 
many funny stories. I did not see the point of all of 
them, but I laughed loudly. Later in the evening I 
wandered to the recreation car, where Bingo was being 
played. I did not play, but I did watch the others 
play. I do not pretend that I was not at all pleased 
next morning to find the train almost empty as it ran 
down into Florida, most of the other passengers having 
left it during the night; but I was not too pleased. I 
had no sulky thoughts about the night before, and, 
when the very pretty young woman passed by, I told 
her that I had enjoyed every moment of the journey. 

There are times when a man is useless unless he 
can stand alone; but there are other times when we 
all must stand together. 
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In the Blue Grass State 


Thomas Chapman 


Pes months ago I received a letter from a good 
friend in Kentucky containing these words, “Your old 
friends up here would like to see you again.” To this invita- 
tion I responded from June 12 to 29, visiting four of the six 
churches in the state. 

The first church was the one located at Hopkinsville, where 
I conducted two services on the second Sunday in June. I 
found a good, active Sunday school there, led by a competent 
band of teachers and a capable superintendent. This was 
most heartening. My two services were quite well attended, 
and the people showed no lack of interest. This and the other 
Kentucky churches have been pastorless for about a year, 
and all who came seemed hungry for messages from our pulpit. 
I was made glad because of this response. I was rewarded 
by the receipt of a fine offering, but, much more, by the gra- 
cious offerings of kindness and good will. 

On the following week, a Wednesday evening, I conducted 
a service at our Crofton church. I went there on Monday 
preceding, announced that I would speak, called at a good 
many homes, and when the time arrived I had the pleasure 
of speaking to a fine audience, composed not only of Univer- 
salists but of people from the other churches. It was good 
to be there and to meet again so many with whom I had been 
associated in years gone by. 

The third Sunday in June found me at our Consolation 
church. This is our mother church in Kentucky, organized 
much more than a hundred years ago by Rev. William Lowe. 
Many of our finest people have been associated with this 
movement. Of course it has had its times of depression and 
its seasons of growth and prosperity. Before making this re- 
cent trip to Consolation, I was informed that the church was 
on the breakers, that it was just about gone. I cannot under- 
stand why some who call themselves Universalists can be such 
croakers of failure. They say they believe in the final salva- 
tion of all from sin, but when a bit of discouragement comes 
along, they promptly wilt. Surely this is the limit of incon- 
sistency. On Saturday evening preceding the third Sunday, 
I had an audience of seventy people, and on Sunday forenoon 
an audience of eighty. Does this indicate a dying church? 
The offering was exceptionally good, and it was a joy to be 
there. We still have a creditable number of members about 
this church—new people are moving in. They were present 
at our services and seemed interested. Away with that miser- 
able spirit of pessimism! Consolation is far from dead. 

A friend met me at Consolation and took me over the 
hills to Dawson Springs, widely known for its mineral waters. 
Here I made many calls. From Dawson I went to Charles- 
ton, spending a night at the home of a loyal member of our 
church. The next day I proceeded to Beulah, now our largest 
church in Kentucky. The balance of the week was spent 
calling on friends here and there, eating fried chicken and 
other good things, and roaming through forests. It was a great 
time. On Saturday evening I spoke to an excellent audience 
at Beulah. By count there were seventy people present. On 
Sunday the number was eighty. The people came from Daw- 
son Springs, from Madisonville, and other places quite a dis- 
tance from church. At the conclusion of our service, an 
invitation was extended to the churches of the state to hold 
their annual convention there, embracing the first Sunday in 
October, but beginning on the Friday forenoon before. Doubt- 
less this invitation will be accepted. Beulah presents a great 
opportunity. Coal-mining interests are growing, new people 
are constantly coming into the community. They need our 
church, we need them. 

I was once the pastor of Kentucky churches. I served 
them six and a half years. When I went back south more 
than ten years ago, I found the state without a minister. It 
was then that I began quarterly trips into this region. After 
almost five years Rev. W. O. Bodell was settled there; and 
about one year ago he resigned and went away. Now I find 
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the churches without a minister. Will they remain so? I 
trust not, for it would mean their final dissolution. I am 
advanced in years, but resolved to render such help as I can 
to the churches of the Blue Grass State until a minister is 
placed in charge of them. The people need not only a preacher 
of fair ability but a real minister as well—one who will min- 
ister freely, loyally. And one who is not good enough for 
the North is not good enough for the South. We do not 
need failures in Kentucky. They are needed nowhere. These 
are plain words, I know, but plain words are in order. 


Midwest Institute 


Donald K. Evans 


EGISTRATION at Midwest Institute, Jasonville, Ind., 

opened on Sunday, July 12. Attendance was excellent, 
one hundred seventy-four people having been counted by the 
end of the week. They came from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Kentucky. 
Illinois led in numbers, with ninety-three people registered, 
and St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, had the largest single dele- 
gation—sixteen. Midwest Institute had not been designated 
an unnecessary luxury in time of war. 

Courses offered in “Understanding Orientals,” “China To- 
day,” “Personality Adjustments to Today’s World,” and 
“After the War—What?” were all largely attended, and seri- 
ous work was done by people of all ages. Miss Harriet Chue, 
instructor, whose home is in Canton, China, had told in her 
classes of the work for refugees done by the United China 
Relief organization. She did not solicit funds. Members of 
one of the girls’ dormitories arranged their stunt on the theme, 
“Christmas Gifts for China.” Evergreens in the amphitheater 
were decorated with Christmas-tree ornaments, and the girls 
sang Christmas carols. Then ushers passed collection plates 
among the onlookers and presented the offering, which 
amounted to $52.27, to Miss Chue. This she accepted with a 
few moving words and the amphitheater emptied as young 
and old sang “Follow the Gleam.” 

As always, the real success of the Institute was in the 
splendid corps of teachers and the material they presented. 
From the East came Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion, Margaret Winchester from the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association office, and Alice Harrison, 
director of youth activities of the Lynn, Mass., church. Dean 
Skinner considered the question “After the War—What?” 
with older young people, and spoke of the outstanding prob- 
lems of reconstruction which they will have to solve when 
the war is over to build a Christian world. With the minis- 
ters, Dean Skinner read parts of his proposed new book, Can 
We Believe in Peace? Miss Winchester led a course for 
church-school teachers and prospective teachers on “Inter- 
mediate Methods and Materials,” conducted a demonstration 
class of twelve Intermediate pupils and led another group in 
The exhibit which grew out of this work was 
artistic and practical. Miss Harrison taught a senior and a 
junior “Youth Clinic” where problems, methods, and _ pro- 
cedures of youth organizations were considered. In addition, 
she led a three-session seminar with the ministers on the 
same subject. 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, minister of the Unitarian church 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was the Unitarian exchange professor 
this year. He conducted a course for senior young people 
on “Living with Ourselves,” and also directed adult thinking 
to the vital problem of personality adjustment in today’s 


world and the place religion should occupy in the adjustment 


process. 

Rev. H. L. Michael of the Federated Church (Univer- 
salist-Congregational) of Sycamore, Ill., served the Institute 
in a dual capacity. He was chaplain and had charge of the 
general religious services, and also led the Minister’s Class on 
“Church Administration.” Mrs. Michael conducted a primary 
class for a group of six or seven children. 

With his musical ability, Rev. Paul P. Felt of Waterloo, 
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Iowa, proved a most helpful member of the Institute staff. 
An innovation this year was the Institute Choir under his 
direction. \ 

Rev. George H. Thorburn of Galesburg, Ill., and _his- 
mimeograph equipment aided immensely in the publication 
of the Institooter, the daily newspaper. In addition, Mr. 
Thorburn gave of his time in demonstrating the usefulness 
of this machine in the parish. 

Another innovation was the introduction of evening semi- 
nar groups for adults, which included discussion of the 
subject matter and questions. Two were held, one led by 
Miss Chue and the other by Dr. Skinner. 

Recreation was in charge of Rev. David D. Rose of the 
Galveston, Ind., circuit. 

Midwest Institute lost all its elected officers since the 
summer of last year. The following filled the breach: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Carl H. Olson, D.D., of Minneapolis, Minn.; vice- 
president, Rev. David D. Rose of Galveston, Ind.; secretary, 
Mrs. George P. Halliwell of Western Springs, IIl.; treasurer, 
George F. Brink of Elgin, Ill. The thanks of the Institute 
were extended to these people, the board and the dean during 
the banquet program. The following were elected to office 
for the coming year: President, Rev. William G. Schneider 
of North Olmsted, Ohio; vice-president, Rev. David D. 
Rose of Galveston, Ind.; secretary-registrar, Mrs. George P. 
Halliwell of Western Springs, IIl.; treasurer, George F. Brink 
of Elgin, Ill.; trustee for three years, Rev. Paul P. Felt of 
Waterloo, Iowa; trustee for one year (to fill out unexpired 
term), Miss Katherine Vreule of Joliet, Ill. Other members 
of the board whose terms have not expired are Miss Mary 
Willits of Berwyn, Ill., and Miss Margaret Allison of Port 
Byron, Ill. At its organization meeting the new board se- 
lected Rev. Horton Colbert of Rochester, Minn., to serve as 
dean for the 1943 Institute. 


The Ohio Universalist Convention 
Harriet E. Druley 


HE one hundred seventeenth session of the Ohio Uni- 

versalist Convention was held from June 21 to 24 at 
North Olmsted. Government restrictions affected the at- 
tendance considerably. 

Richard Ellsasser, 15-year-old pianist and organist, and 
his father gave various recitals through the convention. 

At the Sunday evening service on June 21 A. F. Whitney 
spoke on “The World in Which We Live.” 

Devotional services were conducted each morning by Rev. 
George Cross Baner, D.D. His subjects were “The Need of 
a World of Faith,” “The Need of a World of Vision,” and 
“The Need to Look Ahead.” 

On Monday the Church School Association convened. The 
secretary-treasurer reported a small balance in the treasury. 
Rev. E. H. Carritt and Miss Carol Froelich were responsible 
for an exhibit of church-school material. Recommendations 
adopted called for support of the Ohio Universalist and Tur 
CuristiAN Leaver, for reopening the Buckeye Junior Insti- 
tute, for a workers’ meeting preceding the next convention, 
and for use of the Publishing House supplies for church 
schools. Officers elected were: President, Mrs. Helen Williams, 
Attica; vice-president, Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, Cincin- 
nati; secretary-treasurer, Miss Esther Schultz, Akron; trustee, 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., Columbus. The afternoon was 
spent in a visit to various social agencies in Cleveland and 
closed with a talk in the Cleveland Unitarian-Universalist 
church by Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring. j 

On Tuesday the Young People and the Association of 
Universalist Women held their sessions. Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 
president of the National A. U. W., gave a very fine report 
of these sessions in a recent number of Tur Curist1an Leaver. 

The Young People adopted a new constitution in which 
they changed their name to the Ohio Youth Fellowship. Rec- 
ommendations called for an attempt to improve all youth 
programs and make an intensified effort to interest young 
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people in this work; the sending of a monthly bulletin to all 
youth organizations in the state; support of the Midwest In- 
stitute. Officers elected were: President, Miss Gladys Karns, 
Springfield; vice-president, LaVerne Bentley, Kent; secretary, 
Miss Ruth Limpert, North Olmsted; treasurer, Miss Mildred 
Barger, Woodstock; trustee, Miss Evelyn Gardner, Akron. 
Dr. Robert Cummins installed the new officers in an impres- 
sive ceremony before the entire convention group. 

The occasional service on Tuesday evening was conducted 
by Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, Cincinnati. The sermon 
was preached by Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. Her sub- 
ject was “We Believe.” A service of communion followed, 
conducted by the minister of the church, Rev. William G. 
Schneider. 

The church convention on Wednesday was a forward- 
looking session. ‘The treasurer reported a smaller deficit than 
for a number of years past. Recommendations called for a 
memorial contribution by the convention in memory of Rey. 
C. A. Hallenbeck, to be placed on the organ in Kent; more 
field work in the state; a definite attempt to live within the 
convention income; and a concerted effort to provide for an 
- Ohio institute for all young people next year. Officers elected 
were: President, Rey. A. I. Spanton, LeRoy; vice-president, 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., Columbus; secretary, Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley, Milford; treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. Kerschner, Colum- 
bus; trustee for three years, R. F. McCrillis, Norwalk; trustee 
for one year, William N. Osbun, North Olmsted; preacher of 
the occasional sermon, Rev. George Cross Baner, D.D., Akron, 
alternate, Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson, Cincinnati; member 
of the Fellowship Committee, Albert Hibbs, Chilicothe; chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, Harry Williams, Jersey. 
The convention was invited to Columbus next year and the 
invitation was accepted. 

Dr. Cummins gave a number of encouraging talks. His 
main thought was that there is a place for Universalism in 
the life of today. His description of many communities 
where active work is being done was heartening. 

The convention closed with the banquet in the evening. 
The toastmaster was Rey. E. H. Carritt, who introduced the 
speakers, Dr. Cummins and Attorney Christian Bannick of 


Cleveland. 


In Good Faith 
William C. Kernan 


The Naz Pattern 


HERE are some facts about the ferocious Nazi attack 

upon the helpless people of Europe which ought to be 
considered together, because together they form a pattern and 
constitute a warning to every Christian who loves freedom 
and wants to preserve it. 

One million Jews have been murdered in Europe, five hun- 
dred thousand murdered or expelled from Germany. There 
were only six hundred thousand Jews in all Germany before 
1933. Uninformed and morally callous pro-Nazi people, who 
believed the propaganda falsehood that Hitler aimed only to 
crush the Jews, thought that the Nazi hatred which destroyed 
the Jews would protect everyone else. 

But, now let these people ask themselves: Whom have the 
Nazis protected and where are the people who praise them 
for the greater freedom that they enjoy? One looks in vain 
everywhere in Nazi Europe for the answer to this question 
for the very simple reason that what the Jews have suffered 
the rest of Europe is suffering too. There is not a Pole or 
a Czech, a Dutchman or a Norwegian, a Greek or a Serb 
who does not know that every liberty his people ever had 
and every right they ever possessed has been taken from 
them by this unchristian social system called Nazism. 

This is the pattern of Nazism as it has been woven over 
the years in Europe. Given the assumptions underlying the 
Nazi creed it was an inevitable pattern because, for the Nazis, 
man has no inalienable rights while the state assumes that 
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it has the authority to destroy individual freedom on the 
theory that it is divine. It must, consequently, protect itself 
against everyone’s assertion of his own rights lest at any time 
someone should arise to challenge the state’s authority. This 
it has done with a brutal disregard of human life unmatched 
anywhere or at any time in all the history of man. 

There is a warning here for Christians to the effect that 
we who would remain free ourselves must protect the mem- 
bers of every class, and every race, and every creed against 
the attack of embittered and bigoted and hateful men. Our 
liberty, which was not easily won, can be eventually lost un- 
less we value it sufficiently to defend it on the principle that 
liberty can never be safe or genuine until all men enjoy it. 


Rambles of a Roving Parson 
George A. Gay 


What the Whales Think of Us 


HERE was confusion in whaledom! The cause of it was 

the appearance in considerable numbers of a new variety 
of whale, an invader of the deeps whose hide was very hard 
and very tough, and whose body was covered with a great 
variety of gadgets which no whale previously had possessed. 
When this monster swam he emitted a strange humming noise, 
and lights sometimes shone through numerous holes in his 
side. Instead of having huge fins he had revolving knives 
in his tail which propelled him, and he carried a house on his 
back. His eyes were most unusual; they were on a stick 
which the whale could thrust up to the surface of the waters. 
and then take a look about. His nose seemed to be a most 
deadly affair, out of which darted strange things which 
wrought destruction. 

Worse yet, very frequently something happened to this 
creature, and he exploded, and then little animals with two. 
puny legs swam desperately for a time only to sink after a 
while and lie on the bottom of the ocean in quiet and dis- 
torted heaps. Whenever these explosions occurred there was 
a terrible commotion among the inhabitants of the deep, and 
they died violent deaths. 

So, the whales decided that it was time to do something 
about it, because they, too, were caught in these violent up- 
heavals and were torn in pieces. They concluded that the 
best thing that self-respecting whales and all other creatures. 
of the sea could do would be to find a sheltered cave remote 
from the invaders, away from all boat-lanes and everything 
that their mortal enemy, man, either made or manipulated, 
for it had come to their knowledge that these competitors and 
disturbers of their peace, these uncanny, oily, noisy creatures 
with revolving tails, were really released into the waters by 
these same men who, for generations, had hunted whales for 
blubber and for oil. 

Thus a great migration began, and the whales disappeared, 
and the fishes moved into new regions, and they left the wide 
spaces which they had inhabited for millions of years. The 
whales held a prayer meeting in which they lifted up their 
voices and wept. And they prayed unto the Lord of all good 
whales after this manner: 

“O Lord of the whales and the fishes, we pray thee to de- 
liver us from the death-dealing monsters which are destroy- 
ing us and our peace, and grant unto us, O Lord, a place 
where we may abide untroubled by these ferocious men and 
their abominations. Amen.” 

And the kind Lord heard the petition of the whales, and 
he led them far from the ship-lanes and fishing grounds of 
man, and when he had brought them unto seas strange and 
new and filled with all sorts of food, he said unto them: “Be- 
hold, my children, I have led thee by pleasant ways into a 
fair and secure hiding place, abounding with good things to- 
eat and with shelter, and far from the evil practices of my 
wayward creatures, men. Now, therefore, do thou dwell here- 
in peace and happiness, for I am grievously disappointed in 
men. They have taken all that I have given unto them and- 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CHRISTIANITY IS A WAY OF LIFE 


To tue Eprror: 


I rather think Christianity contributes the mathematics of 
neighborliness, the straight and narrow calculations by which 
I do not damage my fellow beings and they do not damage 
me. The chance of success in neighborliness is as narrow as 
the chance of success in any other field of human endeavor. 
Neighborliness is successful in the measure it holds to the 
exact and slim lines on which alone neighborliness can be 
healthful. These exact and slim lines are drawn by Chris- 
tianity. 

A liberal jurist, of a few decades ago, went on record with 
the statement that the golden rule didn’t go far enough in 
describing what the haves should do in behalf of the have 
nots. Representing the Christian basis as X, neighborliness 
will fail as rapidly on an X plus basis as on an X minus basis; 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden operated on an X plus 
basis. The voice which urged our first parents on to their 
economic ruin was thoroughly in tune with the modern voice 
which preaches unqualified devotion to a higher standard of 
material living. 

Mary Aten GRANT 
Sparta, Ill. 


DID WE STRADDLE? 


To THe Epitor: 


I was a bit surprised at your editorial approval of our 
Durham Congregational Council in the matter of the war 
resolutions. Some of ws are a good deal ashamed, not to say 
disgusted, at the straddle. Courtesy and brotherly love are 
fine; but there must needs be courage, even more, and a 
clear enunciation of where we stand in such an emergency 
as we are faced with at present. 

Joun E. LeBosquet 
Amherst, N. H. 

Perhaps we straddled in endorsing an alleged straddle, but 
not intentionally. What we saw was an attempt to be fair 
to everybody and a Council meeting that voted 409 to 135 
to support the war effort of our country. But trying to be 
fair the Council succeeded in getting itself misrepresented by 
the newspapers of the country. We should therefore favor a 
straight-out declaration supporting the war and let the paci- 
fists go on record as voting “no.” 

Tue Eprror 


FROM A VETERAN EDITOR AND AUTHOR 


To THE Epitor: 


I am a reader of Sunday notices in Saturday newspapers. 
I usually read the whole page. I am interested in all the 
churches. Naturally, I think, as I scan the announced sub- 
jects for sermons I find myself looking for some reference to 
the greatest moral and spiritual drama through which the 
modern world. has ever passed, some awareness of the trage- 
dies by which the very existence of truth and righteousness 
and brother-love is threatened. I find very little, sometimes 
none. Especially since coming to New York City, the most 
lonesome place in the world perhaps for a liberal Christian on 
a summer Sunday, it has seemed to me that the churches have 
decided that they have no more vital part to play in this war 
than to support the Red Cross and sell bonds. As to the issue, 
as to the most vicious and dangerous attack upon Christianity 
that ever was made, as to the truths at stake for which a 
million men must die, the announced sermon topics are prac- 
tically silent. 

Many of the churches have closed their doors for the sum- 
mer. Doubtless the Christians who run these churches feel 
strongly that the factories should not close for the summer, 


not even on Sundays. Is it not a necessary inference that 
their faith is in the usefulness of the factories and not in the 
usefulness of the churches? It would be the greatest tragedy 
of history if the factories should win the war and Christianity 
lose it. And this is far from impossible. 


; Raupo ALBERTSON 
Washington, D. C. 


ADAM’S APPLE 
To THe Eprror: 

Mrs. Canfield seems to credit John Milton with making 
the fruit in the Garden of Eden an apple. 

The first sentence in Microcosmography, by John Earle, 
who died in 1665, reads, “A child is a man in a small letter, 
yet the best copy of Adam before he tasted of Eve or the 
apple.” Paradise Lost came out in part in 1667. 

Perhaps someone can tell us who actually did invent 
the apple. 

We tA, 


OUR ISSUE OF JULY FOURTH 


To tHe Epiror: 


I want to compliment you on the current issue (July 4) 
of Tue Curistran Leaver. From start to finish the articles 
without exception are of very high character, stimulating, 
practical and in tune with the times. 

H. S. Gorton 
Chicago, Ill. 


ENDORSES THE LEADER 


To THe Eprror: 


Please find enclosed my two-year subscription to our 
CuristrAn Leaver. Kindly note my change of address. 

Tue Leaver is better than ever, and fills a warm place in 
our hearts. 

I often say your expert leadership as editor is justified. 
When our bigwigs go counter to your advice and sane proph- 
ecy, they get themselves into difficulties and cause problems 
which they cannot solve. 


Anna Betir Van TASsEL 
Oakland, Calif. 


RAMBLES OF A ROVING PARSON 
(Continued from page 502) 


have turned it into instruments of death, and they lay waste 
the earth. They even slay their brethren, their wives, the 
mothers of their children, and the children, likewise. Even 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the earth, and ye fishes, 
they spare not. Blind, ignorant, greedy and cruel, they know 
no peace, and destruction awaiteth them. But do thou learn 
from their unhappiness to turn from ways of violence and 
death, and here dwell in confidence and quietness.” 

And the Lord departed, leaving the whales in a secret 
ocean where they moved about freely, with an abundance of 
room, and sharing their food. And they multiplied and had 
rest forevermore. 


A DISEASE 


It makes little difference which intolerante is uppermost, 
or whether the cause is fear or economic jealousy or morbid 
pride or sick self-distrust; the result will always be the same. 
Intolerance in the long run is as destructive for the intol- 
erant as for his victim. Anti-Semitism may be an injury 
to the Semite, but it is a disease for the anti-Semite. 


Henry Seipet CAnBy 
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Views from the Hill 


AR ECHOES is our camp on the 

northern shore of New Hampshire’s 
beautiful Lake Winnepesaukee. Five and 
a half miles from the nearest highway 
and nestled amid stately pines, it faces 
the water’s edge. Standing on the far 
end of the pier, 
which projects fif- 
teen feet from the 
bank, and calling 
out across the lake 
through cupped. 
hands, one’s voice 
seems to strike 
sloping sides of 
distant Belknap 
peaks and_ then, 
as though refined 
by the forest sieve 
through which it 
is passed, comes rolling back to its 
sources—echoes from afar. 

Across the years and in various and 
sundry places across the face of the 
earth, the Cummins family (as now or 
as was) have vacationed: in the Adiron- 
dacks of New York State and in Cali- 
fornia’s High Sierras, at rugged Marble- 
head on the Atlantic and at lovely La 
Jolla on the Pacific, in the Algonquin 
country of Hudson’s Bay and on Van- 
couver Island, in the Mojave Desert and 
on the faraway gulf-coast of now Nazi- 
dominated Malaya. Whether it is a 
case of “the last being the best” or 
simply that time brings with it a deeper 
appreciation, it would be difficult to say; 
but “Far Echoes”—with its quiet gran- 
deur, its friends both new and old—has 
given birth to memories which will abide. 

What a different world ours is from 
the world in which, during the summer 
months in years gone by, Father Shinn 
and his disciples foregathered at the 
Weirs! They did not dream of the battle 
to rage over the control of Caucasus oil. 
They knew nothing of blitzes or bomber- 
sights or convoys; but they yearned, as 
we do, for a humankind keenly aware of 
its common Father-God, eager to know 
and to do his will. They had their Weirs, 
while we have our Ferry Beach and Mid- 
west and Shelter Neck and Idyllwild. 
And so, also, will our children and their 
church-of-the-future have rallying points 
of training and inspiration. In all times 
there will be place and purpose for com- 
panies of people who avow faith in God 
as Eternal and All-conquering Love 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom. 

From your pier and mine we cup our 
hands and voice the call. Who knows 
but that it will strike distant peaks and 
come rolling back? It always has. The 
ice may be cracking under us, but we 
will steel ourselves for the experiences 
to come. We have no fear. Day by 
day we will give our best; and one day, 


pray God, the echoes will be heard com- 
ing from afar, singing their way into 
the hearts of men. 


Sentimental Pilgrimage 


Church and parish house at North 
Olmsted afforded the happy setting for 
this year’s Ohio convention. Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Schneider, minister of the host 
church, is an institution (“foundation” 
—see Webster) in his bailiwick. Adults, 
without exception, respect him; young 
people adore him. One has only to 
walk the streets of the town, talk with 
residents, live for two days in the par- 
sonage, as the superintendent did, to dis- 
cover the reason. “Some people make 
rocking chairs for others to rock in,” 
explained a neighbor; and that, in a 
way, is just what Bill Schneider is always 
doing: “making rocking chairs for others 
to rock in’—doing things for others. 

The community playground needed to 
be electrified, so the parson did it. The 
parson wanted an organ for his church, 
so a banker (because his son had bene- 
fited from the new playground equip- 
ment) saw to it that the parson got 
what he wanted. Once upon a time the 
organ, a Page, cost seventeen thousand 
dollars. It had been used only slightly 
and was being stored in the basement 
of a Cleveland theater. 

Richard Ellsasser also took a liking to 
the parson and went home to tell his 
parents. Later on Richard came to 
church; and so did Richard’s parents. 
Mr. Banks Kennedy, Richard’s foster 
father, is one of New York City’s lead- 
ing organists. But now Richard himself, 
at the age of fifteen, is a prodigy. He 
has studied with the organ masters of 
America, gone on concert tours since he 
was nine, given special recitals on the 
Wanamaker organ in New York, the 
world’s largest. Graduating from Lake- 
wood High School at fourteen, he won 
the four-year scholarship at Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. Now Harvard wants 
him. The five-o’clock organ recitals in 
the church, conducted on the parson’s 
organ by the boy who liked the parson 
and went home to tell his parents, were 
soul-stirring. Without a printed note be- 
fore him, Richard can play from memory 
two hundred thirty-eight compositions 
of Bach. In the minister’s car, he went 
to the Midwest Institute at Shakamak. 
We may one day soon hear great things 
from Richard Ellsasser, and we dare say 
he will not forget North Olmsted’s 
parson. 

The superintendent’s Ohio visits al- 
ways give rise to a question in his own 
mind as to whether he is on “official 
business” or more a sentimental pilgrim- 
age. He is a native of the Buckeye 
State and “going home” brings memories 
of carefree days and of friendships tried 


and true. The Ohio convention was not 
large this year. North Olmsted is located 
in the extreme northern portion of the 
state and many could not spare the 
time. But it was a good convention, 
a splendid company, a vital program, 
and we had royal hosts. 


How About Conventions? 


Recently the New York Convention 
and Visitors’ Bureau made a survey of 
national associations’ convention policies 
and trends under present war conditions. 
The results of the survey, in so far as. 
church conventions are concerned, may 
be of interest. The question asked was, 
Should regulation or rationing of travel 
be instituted, what effect would result 
in your convention plans? Ejighty-three 
per cent of those making replies would 
hold their conventions; 17 per cent would 
not. The second question was, In the 
event of cancellation of regular national 
conventions, would regional conventions 
or meetings be substituted? Sixty-seven 
per cent would substitute regional gath- 
erings; 33 per cent would not. 


Question of the Week 


We are asked to make a statement. 
as to the effect, if any, which the newly 
appointed War Relief Control Board 
will have upon any continued efforts we 
may make to raise funds for war relief 
purposes. None, I suspect. The Presi- 
dent set up the new board, headed by 
Joseph E. Davies, with broad powers to 
regulate agencies collecting welfare funds 
for use in the United States or abroad. 

The board will have charge of regis- 
tering or licensing war relief agencies, 
co-ordinating the times and amounts of 
fund-raising campaigns, and establish- 
ing standards of solicitation. It can re- 
quire financial reports and merge or 
eliminate agencies in the interest of 
efficiency or economy. 

The new presidential order means that 
the Davies organization will have juris- 
diction over the collection of funds for 
the United Service Organizations and 
other domestic relief agencies; but it 
will not exercise such powers over the 
Red Cross, local charities of a normal 
character, or established religious bodies. 


Tidbits 


In a Boston paper there appeared the 
following headline on the sports page: 
“Holy Cross Wops Immaculate Con- 
ception,” 


Upon her return from Sunday school 
a little girl recited to her mother this 
special version of the “memory verse”: 
“He that humbleth himself shall be 
exhausted.” 


R. C. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE NORTHFIELD 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


We would be building; temples. still 
undone 
crumbling 
scarcely lift; 
Waiting till love can raise the broken 


O’er walls their crosses 


stone, 

And hearts creative bridge the human 
rift; y 

We would be building, Master, let thy 
plan 

Reveal the life that God would give to 
man. 


The conference hymn symbolized the 
“atmosphere” of: Northfield, that atmos- 
phere of worship, of aspiration, of world 
brotherhood, which it is so difficult to 
convey to others, either by the spoken or 
written word. 

Mrs. McClintock, in her courses on 
“Worship” and “The Total Program for 
Churchwomen,” emphasized worship as 
a very important part of all church- 
women’s programs. She said, too, that 
women who succeeded in finding inspi- 
ration in the regular church service of 
worship had a definite obligation to try 
to help those women who did not fully 
understand the service and so failed to 
find uplift in it. She advised at least 
one program a year in our women’s 
groups for an explanation of the church 
service. She suggested the minister to 
lead this meeting, but thought one of the 
women ought to be able to do it if he 
happened to be too busy. 

“Unless the social action, about which 
we are hearing so much these days, comes 
from a deeper and richer ‘spiritual life,” 
Mrs. McClintock continued, “it can be 
only a temporary thing.” If it is to be 
something permanent, it must grow from 
within the lives of groups and individu- 
als. She told the story of one group of 
churechwomen who, after a luncheon 
meeting, spent so long telling the plans 
of each circle to raise its apportionment 
that the devotional service had to be 
shortened. Mrs. McClintock thought this 
the wrong emphasis. She advised not 
taking the time in the general meeting 
for anything that could be done in com- 
mittees and then approved, thus saving 
a great deal of time for more important 
matters. 

Our days began with the morning 
service of worship in Sage Chapel. 
Through all of these, we thought of 
Nehemiah rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem. “Just as ancient Jerusalem was 
in ruins, so our House of Peace, built 
at the end of the First World War, has 
been destroyed,” Dr. Werner said. The 
Bible story tells us that Nehemiah set a 
definite task, a certain part of the wall 
for each worker to build, and that Nehe- 
miah would not be called away from his 


labors by those who mocked or conspired 
to hinder the work. So we must labor 
to rebuild our world, willing to face oppo- 
sition, each at his own task. 

As we stood on Round Top and 
watched the setting sun cast its reflec- 
tion in the Connecticut River, all the 
dear old hymns took on a deeper mean- 
ing. We hear on all sides that the young 
people are drifting away from religion, 
but, as we heard them take part in the 
services on Round Top, which they had 
helped to plan, we were inclined to ques- 
tion this. 

One of the most impressive Round 
Top services was that in which each na- 
tion offered its most precious stone: 
India, mysticism; China, right living; 
Japan, love of beauty; Malaya, hospi- 
tality; America, love of freedom; Ger- 
many, scientific discovery. 

“Thy name as Father means more to 
our country than ever before. We lay 
at thy feet the lotus of our worship, the 
palm, the shell, the deep-toned bell, 
which are the heart throbs of our na- 
tion. We know these are no longer days 
of mysticism. Lift us out of the lethargy 
we have been indulging in.” So prayed 
Miss Mercy Cornelius on behalf of In- 
dia, presenting her country’s jewel of 
mysticism. Then she asked God’s bless- 
ing on all that is finest and best in 
America, her scientific achievement, her 
mechanical genius, her love of freedom, 
her understanding of the foreigner. 

We shall always think of the impres- 
sive communion service Sunday morning 
in Sage Chapel, conducted by Rev. Jose- 
phine B. Folsom, as a beautiful symbol 
of all the things Christians can do to- 
gether, regardless of minor differences 
of creed and form of service. Those who 
were accustomed to do so knelt at the 
altar to take communion, while the rest 
were served in the pews, according to 
their custom. Those who preferred to 
commune without partaking of the 
bread and wine were invited to do that 
also. 

We were very proud, on the night of 
the star service, the closing service of the 
conference, when the name of our own 
Ruth Downing was read at the head of 
the list of those missionaries who are 
sticking to their posts in the face of 
difficulties that would seem insurmount- 
able. 

We plan here in Bridgeport to mimeo- 
graph the conference hymn so that we 
may sing it frequently. May it echo and 
re-echo in the minds and hearts of all of 
us as we listen to the chimes playing it 
for us still at Northfield! 


We build with thee, O grant enduring 
worth 

Until the heavenly Kingdom comes on 
earth. 

Liwuian Lewis 


UNIVERSALISTS AT 


NORTHFIELD 
The Universalist denomination had 
eleven representatives at the great 


Northfield Missionary Conference held 
from July 6 to 13. Mrs. George Champ- 
lin, Hartford, Conn., was the denomina- 
tional representative on the Northfield 
Committee this year. Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine, was a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Miss Marion Chace, 
Pawtucket, R. I., was camp girl, and 
with her in Camp Good Luck were Miss 
Ruth Mathewsom, Providence, R. I., and 
Miss Martha Johnson, New Bedford, 
Mass. Others present were one minister, 
two ministers’ wives, two laywomen, and 
the executive director of the Association. 


HAVE YOU JOINED 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN? 


Many of our women’s groups in local 
churches are seriously considering the 
merger but hold back because they are 
not able to see their proposed association 
as a specific finished product. And yet 
how few of the organizations we join 
answer us immediately as to how much 
will be expected of us! How few of 
them tell us what the ultimate cost will 
be! We join, usually, with a confidence 
that we are to become an active part 
of the program, and that we shall have 
our proportionate share in forming the 
policies and laying the plans. That should 
be our attitude, too, in this matter of 
joining the A. U. W. 

If you believe that “in union there is 
strength”; if you believe that Universal- 
ist women have a bigger work to do than 
they have yet attempted; if you believe 
that we shall never have, as a denomina- 
tion, a unity of purpose unless we have 
some central directing body; if you be- 
lieve that the Universalist philosophy 
demands of us an expression in outreach; 
if you believe that the church, yours and 
mine and everybody’s, has a mission as 
yet unfulfilled—then join the National 
Association of Universalist Women and 
so add to the potential strength of the 
oldest national body of churchwomen in 
this country. 


ABOUT MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


If you are a Universalist woman living 
at such a distance from the church that 
you are unable to attend the meetings 
of the Association you may join as a 
member-at-large and so participate in the 
active program which is being planned 
for the coming year. Write to Mrs. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston. Mrs. Lalone is the newly 
appointed chairman for this work and 
will welcome your expression of interest 
and your co-operation in assisting her to 
reach others who may be interested. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


“ONE OF THE BEST” 


This is what many delegates said as 
they left Ferry Beach at the close of 
this year’s Religious Education Institute. 
“It’s worth the trip here just to see the 
display of books, posters and pictures,” 
said another. “I can’t tell you how 
much I am taking back home as a re- 
sult of the hours I have browsed among 
them.” Then a young minister joined in, 
“Tve liked the fine balance of this year’s 
program—something for each one of us. 
That Omnibus Course hit upon many a 
problem and need which we're facing 
and I certainly got a lot from it.” Others 
chimed in, mentioning this or that course, 
this or that instructor who had opened 
doors to new learning and insight, or 
had strengthened beliefs and purposes. 

Each member of the faculty—Dr. 
Wolfe, Mrs. Spoerl, Dr. and Mrs. Rea- 
mon, Miss Bruner, Miss Winchester— 
contributed richly to the week. Special 
programs or conferences led by Dr. Rose, 
Rabbi Harburg, Mr. Leavitt, Miss 
Doherty, Miss Ulmer and Miss Andrews 
added to the sum total of stimulating 
experiences. Dr. Reamon as dean was 
beloved by all. In his conduct of the 
Institute he exemplified those qualities 
of mind and spirit which are the goal 
of every church worker. 

The number of registered delegates 
was slightly less than in former years 
and adults outnumbered youth. Aside 
from this difference there was little 
change in the setup. Thirty-six persons 
were there for the first time, and, of the 
balance, all of whom had attended 
former institutes, eight completed the 
work required and were granted di- 
plomas. 


WORKERS’ RETREAT 


In a growing number of churches it 
is the custom for the church-school 
workers to “go apart” for a week end 
in the late summer. Here by some 
shore or on the edge of a Jake, or up 
among friendly hills, the group has 
opportunity to think about the meaning 
of religious education and to prepare 
minds and spirits for the year ahead. 
Conferences, discussions, outdoor wor- 
ship (alone or in the group), some 
recreation, bring fresh understanding and 
insight. Much is gathered just from 
getting better acquainted with one’s 
fellow workers and enjoying the com- 
radeship of persons interested in a com- 
mon cause. This year when in many 
churches the number of new teachers 
and officers is larger than usual, the 
holding of a retreat seems especially 
desirable. Write to the G. S. S. A. for 
further suggestions if you wish to know 
how other groups have carried out such 
a plan. 


FOR JUNIORS 


FoLLOWERS OF JESUS. 
Scott Whitehouse. 
Press. $1.25. 


Although subtitled “For Juniors in 
Vacation Church Schools,” much of the 
material in this book could be used at 


By Elizabeth 
The Westminster 


any time. There are two units of ten 
sessions each. One, “Ye Are My 
Friends,” tells of 
those who _ fol- 


lowed Jesus dur- 
s\ ing his lifetime; 
( the other, “Each 
73 in His Own Way,” 
“traces the march 
of Christianity to 
the present time. 
Both have _ per- 
sonal applications 
to the pupil. While these units can be 
used separately, much of the material 
can be interchanged. 

Detailed directions are given for the 
mechanics of a vacation school—how to 
organize (with an examination valuable 
for grading); equipment needed; _per- 
sonnel for large or small school; enrich- 
ment material; creative activities; games; 
programs of worship—all as a_back- 
ground against which a director can set 
up the organization fitted to his sit- 
uation. 

Especially valuable for the present is 
the emphasis on the use of the Bible, 
not only for worship material, but for 
the actual handling of the book by the 
pupil; references to find — passages to 
read and discuss; selections to be learned 
and incorporated in the worship service. 
A worship service is outlined for each 
session, and at the beginning of each 
is a paragraph headed “The Teacher 
Gets Ready,” which is good. 

The author believes in the use of pic- 
tures, to look at and to study. She 
suggests acquainting juniors with the 
history of famous hymns. Interesting 
too is her plan for an “Object Table.” 

There is a section of story material 
which further carries out the use of 
the Bible, beginning with the calling of 
the Galilean fishermen and coming up 
to the work of the Quakers in wartime. 

The book is comprehensive and work- 
able, and should fulfill the objective as 
stated by the author, “To provide for 
boys and girls opportunities to see what 
it meant and still means to people to 
know Jesus and the spirit of Jesus; joy 
in finding effective ways of working with 
God’s purposes as they come increas- 
ingly to know them; satisfaction in feel- 
ing themselves a part of a great plan, 
begun with the early church, which is 
still vitally alive in the world today.” 


Bertua C. Porter 


DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 


Reference has already been made on 
this page to the Joliet, Ill., church school 
and its plans for next fall which were 
begun Jast spring. Among other things 
these teachers have thought much about 
what it is they are trying to do for each 
age group in the church school. To 
clarify their thinking they have agreed 
upon certain definite objectives. These 
have been made available in printed 
form and each teacher in planning his 
work for fall is keeping them in mind. 
Below are the statements as prepared for 
four different groups: 


Nursery 


1. To give the children a feeling of 
being at home in the church. 

2. To guide the children in caring for 
themselves. 

8. To give the children delight and 
growing wonder in nature. 

4. To help the children appreciate the 
love and care given them. 


Kindergarten 


1. To create an interest in the child’s 
home and homes of others. 

2. To find God in the orderly processes 
in the universe. 

3. To develop friendliness 
others. 

4. To provide opportunities to share 
with others. 


Grade 6 


1. To guide the boys and girls to an 
intelligent understanding of the needs of 
people in the city of Joliet and methods 
of assisting them. 

2. To guide the boys and girls to live 
intelligently in the city of Joliet. 

3. To help the boys and girls to see 
the relationships between their wonder- 
ings and man’s age-long attempt to 
learn the secret of life and the meaning 
of death. 


Grade 8 


1. To guide boys and girls into an 
intelligent and growing faith. 

2. To influence conduct through liv- 
ing experiences so as to build strong 
character. 

3. To develop in boys and girls a 
new sense of the value of other people 
and the necessity of working together 
to improve our world. 

4. To develop in our boys and girls 
a new sense of the meaning of God in 
their everyday life. 


toward 


As suggested in the article on page 486, 
there are many important uses to which 
Religious Education Week may be put. 
It is none too early to appoint commit- 
tees and to plan to make the week a 
significant one in the life of your church. 
The dates are September 27 to October 4. 
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From the Worldover Press 


PIONEERS IN PARAGUAY 
Harold Butcher 


Pioneering in the Western Hemisphere 
did not end with the coming of the Con- 
quistadores from Spain or the Pilgrims 
from England; in Paraguay today three 
hundred fifty-six members of the Society 
of Brothers — British, German, Swiss, 
Dutch, Swedish, Italian, and French— 
are creating a new community life at 
Primavera, Alto Paraguay, schooling 
themselves to develop in conditions 
startlingly different from those in Europe. 
In the winter of 1940-41 they crossed 
the Atlantic from England in seven ships, 
a total of three hundred thirty-four men, 
women, and children. One baby was 
born at sea, twenty-eight others have 
been born in Paraguay, of whom twenty- 
six lived. 

Primavera (Spanish for “springtime’’) 
is roughly square in shape and consists 
of twenty thousand acres of alternating 
plain and forest, forty miles from the 
River Paraguay. On the west is the 
Mennonite Colony, Friesland, where 
women and children found hospitality 
while the men dug wells, cleared the 
ground and erected buildings. 

How these twentieth-century pioneers 
came together in Paraguay is a story 
that goes back to the aftermath in Ger- 
many of the First World War, when Dr. 
Eberhard Arnold, well-known scholar 
and onetime secretary of the German 
Student Christian movement, began with 
a few friends to live a communal life. 
The “Bruderhof,” as it was called, be- 
came a farm of two hundred acres, and 
under the republic met with confidence 
and support from the government. With 
the coming to power of the Nazis in 
1933 its troubles. began, although, even 
then, the community survived for four 
years despite at least one highly intelli- 
gent raid when all red-bound books 
were seized as dangerous literature and 
burned. The revolutionary religious lit- 
erature bound in cloth of a different 
color escaped confiscation. 

The final breakup came April 14, 1937, 
when Germany’s secret police took all 
the property of the Brotherhood and 
forced its members to get out of Ger- 
many. They crossed the frontier into 
Holland and thence into England. Mean- 
while a second group had lived in Liech- 
tenstein in the Alps, but in March, 1938, 
they too had to pack up and go to 
England. For two years they worked 
and prospered in England on communal 
_farms. Because of their religious con- 
victions, they could not participate in 
the war, but the attitude of the British 
government was favorable, because their 
highly skilled farm work was recognized 
as of national importance. As the war 
progressed, however, the attitude of the 


government was not shared by the local 
people round the “Bruderhof” and soon 
they were faced with a boycott. They 
decided to move on, and since attempts 
to enter Canada and the United States 
as a Brotherhood were unsuccessful, they 
chose to make their new home in 
Paraguay. 

Enormous difficulties had to be over- 
come in Primavera. Despite its spring- 
time name, it has unbelievably big 
changes of temperature, particularly 

*after the fierce storms of winter. The 
colonists are engaged in a race between 
a treacherous climate and their ability 
to erect adequate buildings as a protec- 
tion against the enormous and sudden 
drops in temperature. Living conditions 
remain primitive, and the three doctors 
—a man and two women—are in daily 
battle with disease. Food production is 
an anxiety, and they have written that 
their harvest is not going to be adequate 
to the needs of their big family, a fact 
which has led them to appeal to their 
American friends for aid. 

In addition to the production of food, 
the colonists are trying to support them- 
selves by the sale of timber, a distillation 
from orange leaves which is used as a 
basis for ointments and soap, and of 
wooden toys, bowls, and their books. 
However, in the midst of their vicissi- 
tudes they hold on to “peace and broth- 
erhood that these shall not vanish utterly 
from the earth.” Through their medical 
work and in other ways, they have es- 
tablished a “wonderful contact” with the 
Paraguayans around them, a contact 
which became intimate at Christmas 
when dark-headed Paraguayan children 
joined with golden-haired European chil- 
dren in the carols which were sung in 
English, German, and Spanish. Although 
“humanly speaking,’ the colonists do 
not see how they are going to get 
through the next twelve months, they 
hope they will, if only for the sake of 
the work they have started. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LIBRARY 
OPENED IN MEXICO CITY 


Mexico Ciry. The Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library, built by the Rockefeller 
Committee with the co-operation of the 
American Library Association, has been 
officially opened. At the inauguration, 
President Avila Camacho and the U. S. 
Ambassador, Mr. Messersmith, spoke of 
the value of such international cultural 
ties as the new library. Said President 
Avila Camacho: “In this library the 
people of the United States send us a 
permanent embassy of good will. . 
While events across the seas threaten 
our laws and our civil rights, and even 
our way of understanding liberty and 
human welfare, we in the Americas are 
using every opportunity to create har- 


mony and multiply the ties that bind us” 

The library already has five thousand 
volumes. There will be a special section 
for children, and another section con- 
taining Braille editions for the blind. 
Director of the new library is Dr. Harry 
M. Lydenberg, who was associated for 
forty-five years with the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTS 
IN THE BREACH 


Rio pe JANerRoO. Few residents of the 
United States, in all probability, realize 
how extensively Brazil is seeking to help 
overcome shortages of vital products lost 
in the Far East. If present plans are 
successfully developed, you may soon be 
able to paint your barn, run your ma- 
chine, or give quinine to your ailing 
sufferers from fever, largely because of 
Brazilian-U. S$. co-operation—co-opera- 
tion which will help North Americans 
while aiding at the same time in the 
task of building up the economic life 
of Brazil and other Latin American 
countries. 

Scarcity of oils and dryers for paints 
and varnishes threatens to become acute. 
But near Sao Paulo, in Brazil, work is 
going on feverishly in the Agronomic 
Institute to create a tung oil industry. 
It is hoped that such labor in Brazil and 
in some of the other southern republics 
may eventually replace altogether, if 
need be, the raw materials formerly ob- 
tained from British, Dutch, and Ameri- 
can Pacific outposts. Already castor oil, 
linseed, and other vegetable oils are be- 
ing produced in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties. Brazil, with five million tung trees, 
may be able in time io export as much 
as twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
this valuable commodity annually. 

Brazil has other possibilities that are 
being explored. One of its wild trees is 
the oiticica, from which drying oils can 
be extracted. Sesame oil and poppyseed 
oil are other possibilities, as well as oil 
of citronella. These were formerly im- 
ported by the United States from the 
Orient, but can be grown in quantity, 
experts believe, in Brazil, and perhaps 
elsewhere around the Equator. 

Quinine was once a thriving Brazilian 
industry, but when the market changed 
and the Far East became the chief source 
of supply, twenty thousand trees were 
allowed to disappear in the encroaching 
jungle. The Agronomic Institute has 
developed new and better seeds, and is 
busily at work on the establishment of 
new plantings. : 

The housewife, farmer, laborer, doctor, 
will soon have reason to see that Latin 
American relations are outside the realm 
of theory and foreign affairs as such, but 
instead have a critical bearing on their 
everyday well-being. 
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Young People’s Annual Convention 


About one hundred delegates assem- 
bled for the fifty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship July 18-22 at Ferry Beach. 

The theme was “New Occasions, New 
Duties.” Jt was stressed that to the 
young people will fall the job of build- 
ing a better world, and the kind of 
world they pass on to the next genera- 
tion will depend on how they make use 
of the tools which lie within them— 
their knowledge and their faith. 

Officers elected were: President, Dana 
Klotzle, West Somerville, Mass.; vice- 
president, Raymond Hopkins, Danbury, 
Conn.; secretary, Dorothy Petersen, 
Wakefield, Mass.; treasurer, Richard 
Strachan, Cambridge, Mass.; trustees, 
Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn., and Ken- 
neth Jencks, Woonsocket, R. I. Richard 
Mulford, Oak Park, Ill., and Betsy Owen, 
Syracuse, N. Y., continue their terms 
as trustees. Rufus McCall, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Ann Myers, Boston, completed 
theirs this year. Frederick N. Allen, 
Portland, Maine, treasurer for six years 
(not consecutive) and past trustee, re- 
tired from the treasurer’s office. 

Two past presidents, Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, Portland, Maine, and Rey. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Barre, Vt., 
made addresses, the tenor of which was, 
“Keep on plugging as though God’s plan 
depended on you.” 

President Klotzle opened the conven- 
tion formally on Saturday evening. 

The sermon on Sunday was delivered 
in the chapel in the grove by Rev. Em- 
erson §. Schwenk, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The choir was directed by Earle Dol- 
phin. Hilda Haskell, Dexter, Maine, 
gave a flute solo. 

Friendship Circles at the end of the 
day were led by Ann Postma, Hartford, 
Conn.; Raymond Hopkins, Danbury, 
Conn.; Richard Mulford, Oak Park, IIl.; 


and Kenneth Jencks, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Morning chapel services were led by 
Robert T. Dick, Tufts College, Mass., 
and Rev. Walter E. Kellison, Biddeford, 
Maine. Gordon McKeeman, Lynn, 


Mass., led the Saturday night opening: 


service. On Sunday and Monday nights 
conference groups were led by Dana 
Klotzle, Raymond Hopkins, and Fred 
Allen on “The National Program,” “The 
Legion of the Cross,’ and “Finance,” 
respectively. 

The banquet and dance was held on 
Tuesday evening. The speaker, intro- 
duced by President Klotzle, was Rev. 
Isaac Kelley Beckes, minister of the 
Congregational church, New Haven, 
Conn., who wrote Young Leaders in Ac- 
tion. ‘The Spooner Cup was awarded 
to Herbert Forkel for his group at New 
Haven, Conn., which contributed the 
largest amount per capita to the Legion 
of the Cross this fiscal year. Custody 
of the Karlen Cup was given to Jack 
Thieman and Robert Arms, Peoria, Il., 
who traveled the largest number of dele- 
gate miles. 

At the business sessions it was recom- 
mended that Onward be changed to a 
quarterly paper at 50 cents per subscrip- 
tion, one free copy to be sent to each 
minister and each local group. Robert 
T. Dick presented his committee’s re- 
port regarding the relationship of state 
and local groups to the national group. 
A commission for the Legion of the 
Cross Department is to be formed, mak- 
ing possible more extensive service proj- 
ects than were undertaken this year. 

At a special flag-raising ceremony and 
Friendship Circle on Wednesday morn- 
ing the new officers were installed by 
Rev. Howard B. Gilman, Little Falls, 
NPP ae 

The convention next year will be at 
Murray Grove. 


CANADIAN WOMEN 
ACTIVE 


Mrs. William Bradshaw of Windsor, 
Ontario, had charge of the July meeting 
of the Olinda Association of Universalist 
Women, which was held at the home of 
Mrs. Elmer Upcott near Ruthven, with 
twenty-five present. Guests attended 
from Windsor and Detroit. The pro- 
gram consisted of a quiz and discussion 
on music, art and nature study, and 
prizes were awarded. 

Mrs. S. S. Orton of Olinda will speak 
on “Intolerance and Prejudice” at the 
home of Mrs. Alymer Burk of Ruthven 
at the August meeting. 


ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE 
TO LANGDON 


The annual Ancestors’ Day and Pil- 
grimage to the Old Meetinghouse at 
Langdon, N. H., will be held on Sun- 
day, August 23. The morning service at 
eleven o'clock will be conducted by Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell, state superintendent, 
who will also preach the sermon. At 
the afternoon service at two o’clock the 
speakers will be Rev. Ernest T. Marble 
of Nashua and Rey. Ernest A. Brown, 
Jr., of Claremont. Those making the 
pilgrimage will bring a picnic lunch; 
coffee will be served by the ladies of 
the church. 


LOWER WABASH ‘ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


The seventy-second annual meeting 
of the Association will be held at the 
Universalist church in Waltonville, IIl., 
August 22 and 23. 

Proceedings will commence with a 
business session on the 22nd at 10 a. m., 
and close with a memorial service at 2 
p. m. on the 23rd conducted by Rev. 
Edward M. Minor of our Hutsonville 
church. 

Rev. William D. Harrington, pastor 
of the Little Hickory Universalist church 
and president of the Association, will 
preach a sermon on Saturday, and Rev. 
William J. Arms, superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches for Ilinois, will preach 
sermons on Saturday and Sunday. 

Also on Saturday there will be a 
round-table discussion on “Why Not Go 
Forward Together,” led by Dr. Dicker- 
son of Newton, Ill., and a worship serv- 
ice. 

On Sunday at noon there will be a 
basket dinner, supplied by the Walton- 
ville community. 


MEN IN SERVICE PROGRAM 

The names keep coming in—and the 
Men in Service Program which the 
Youth Department undertook in the 
spring of 1941 as an extra activity has 
become a major concern of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship Council and 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth 
activities. The two hundred fifty names 
to whom mailings were being sent last 
summer have now increased to over six 
hundred, and the “Men in Service” list 
now includes one woman, Lieut. Mildred 
E. McCausland, home church Pittsfield, 
Maine, who probably is stationed in a 
Surgical Hospital Unit in Australia. 

Special needs have been met from time 
to time as they have been brought to 
the attention of the Fellowship—immedi- 
ate response to requests from our chap- 
lains for literature, denominational and 
general, and candles for special services, 
etc. To supplement the funds expended 
by the Legion of the Cross the War Re- 
lief Committee of the Universalist Church 
of America contributed two hundred dol- 
lars toward the program, one hundred 
dollars of which has been set aside by 
the Fellowship as a special fund for use 
by chaplains. 

The need most recently met was the 
compilation of a booklet of prayers, 
Lord, Teach Us, edited by Dr. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., and Mr. Frazier, and included out- 
standing prayers by Leslie D. Weather- 
head, City Temple, London, Albert Ed- 
ward Day, our own Dr. Cummins, and 
others. The Commission on Literature 
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was responsible for the printing. This 
booklet will be included in the next mail- 
ing (August) with an excellent folder, 
These Universalists, written by Rev. Max 
A. Kapp and reprinted by the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship. These Univer- 
salists will be a welcome answer to the 
many requests from our young men for 
denominational literature. 

At the recent convention of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship at Ferry 
Beach, recommendations were passed fa- 
voring strong support by young people 
of the Universalist War Relief Commit- 
tee, and favoring also raising funds if 
practicable to help Universalist young 
people in the armed forces back into civil 
life at the close of the war, and also to 
help conscientious objectors in camps. 


STANLEY STALL 
RETURNS TO OHIO 


Rey. Stanley C. Stall, for the past nine 
years minister of the Norwalk, Ohio, 
Universalist church, has returned to that 
church after a brief pastorate in the 
Lansing, Mich., church. 

He resigned the Norwalk pulpit and 
began work in Lansing on May 17 under 
an arrangement entered into by the local 
church, the general superintendent of 
churches, and himself. After being in 
Lansing a few weeks Mr. Stall became 
convinced that certain promises would 
not be fulfilled and immediately offered 
his resignation to the Lansing church. 
He was recalled to serve the Norwalk 
church at an increase in salary. 

Mr. Stall was state superintendent of 
Ohio Universalist churches from 1924 to 
1933. 

Writing of his experience Mr. Stall 
said, “I am back among my own people 
and happy in my work. The Lansing 
people were grand to me and I could ask 
for no finer treatment than they gave 
me while I was with them. The trouble 
certainly. was not between us, as they 
will vouch for.” 


SEMINARS FOR 
REFUGEE SCHOLARS 


We are indebted to Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan of Orono, Maine, for the fol- 
lowing interesting story: 

The American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee is holding seminars at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and the Uni- 
versity of Maine for newcomers from 
Europe. About thirty-three refugees are 
here with us at Maine under the leader- 
ship of Miss Emma Cadbury (sister of 
Dr. Henry Cadbury of Harvard) . Most of 
the members of the group were scholars 
in the universities in Russia, Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany and 
France. The intent of the Seminar is 
to orient these people to our American 
way of life and to our educational pat- 
tern. They attend the classes with the 
rest of us at the Summer Session, as 
well as hold classes of their own in the 
English language. And they share in 


the life of the community with us,-too, 
contributing their many talents. 

A number of them have attended the 
summer services at our church in Orono, 
at which I have been privileged to 
preach. Many of them have commented 
on our liberal message, which seems to 
be completely new to them and has 
moved them deeply. Many of our par- 
ish are entertaining them in their homes 
at teas and dinners. Last Sunday, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Lowinsky, pianist and 
violinist, played at our service selections 
from Bach and Handel. Mr. Lowinsky 
was formerly a teacher at the Conserva- 
tory in Stuttgart and then a private 
teacher and scholar in Holland. He is 
the author of a number of books on 
music. 

The war to these people is tragic and 
real. They have been driven from their 
homes, leaving relatives and friends, los- 
ing their possessions and their profes- 
sions. It is amazing to see how they 
keep their courage and their faith. The 
Quakers, with their ever-practical sense, 
have seen a way to help and are doing 
a magnificent job. It has been thrilling 
for us in Orono to help in the small 
ways that we have been able to in this 
co-operative service. 


CLOTHING AND SHOES 
NEEDED 


Mrs. George C. Boorn of Friendly 
House, North Carolina, writes: If you 
know where I can secure any dresses for 
girls between eight and twelve and 
shirts or blouses for schoolboys, and 
shoes of course, I would appreciate your 
help. Our schools open on Monday, 
August 38, and I have had nothing for 
the boys and not enough dresses for 
the ages mentioned so that each girl 
could be given one. My welfare shelves 
are bare at present. 
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HAVE YOU A COPY 
OF “THE BELL’? 


This poem was written early in 1915 
by the late Rev. Edwin Cortland Bolles 
of Tufts College. If anyone can locate 
it, Dr. Harry Adams Hersey will appre- 
ciate a copy for use in The History of 
Music in Tufts College which he is now 
completing. Address Dr. Hersey at 8 
Division Street, Danbury, Conn. 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 


Almost fifteen thousand dollars was re- 
ceived by the Religious Committee for 
Russian War Relief during the past six 
weeks from church groups throughout 
the country. Hundreds of church people 
forwarded their gifts with a “Letter to 
a Wounded Russian Brother,” expressing 
appreciation to him of the gallant fight 
of his country and wishing him a speedy 
recovery. 

The Christian Science board of direc- 
tors presented a gift of $5,350, includ- 
ing a cash contribution and over forty 
cases of relief goods—quilts, bedding, 
knitted garments, coats, women’s and 
girls’ clothing, scarves, sweaters and 
socks. 

A gift of five hundred dollars was 
made by the Presiding Bishop’s Fund of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
represented an oflering by the children 
of the Episcopal Church for the children 
of Russia. The money will buy seven 
thousand cans of milk, each of which will 
be labeled in Russian with the following 
message, “To the Children of Russia 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” 

A gift from the Congregational-Chris- 
tian Committee for War Victims and 
Services will be used similarly. 

Protestants, Jews and Roman Catho- 
lics are members of the Committee. 


Youth Institute 


The annual Youth Institute of the 
Universalist Church of America was held 
at Ferry Beach July 11-18. Rev. Emer- 
son S. Schwenk of the Universalist church 
of Bridgeport, Conn., was dean. One hun- 
dred faculty members and delegates en- 
joyed a week of worship, fellowship and 
study on the theme, “Training for a 
New World.” 

Under the “new order” instituted by 
Dean Schwenk, who was serving his first 
year as Youth Institute head, a free 
and democratic approach was evident 
throughout all institute activities—in the 
student government, in classroom tech- 
niques, in the social and recreational 
programs. Courses were taught by Rev. 
Eleanor G. Collie, minister of activities 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City; Rev. Albert C. Niles of 
South Weymouth, Mass.; Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, director of youth activities of 


the Universalist Church of America; Mr. 
Schwenk; and Miss Mary Lillie of At- 
tleboro, Mass. 

The week was highlighted by the an- 
tics of the Beachcombers, an organiza- 
tion of delegates which arranged the 
lighter activities of the group. 

Of special interest were the visual aids 
which were introduced for the first time 
at a youth institute. They were used 
daily in connection with a course on 
“Training for Health.” The courses con- 
cluded with a two-session symposium on 
“Love, Marriage and the Home.” At 
these sessions students and faculty mem- 
bers shared their views on these personal 
problems. 

The institute closed Saturday morning 
with a communion service. Maine and 
Massachusetts supplied the greater num- 
ber of those who attended the Institute, 
but New York, Illinois and New Hamp- 


shire were also represented. 
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UNITARIAN PACIFIST 
FELLOWSHIP REORGANIZED 


Originally established in 1940, the Uni- 
tarian Pacifist Fellowship has recently 
been reorganized and is now affiliated 
with the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors. The Fellowship has 
retained its covenant for members—on 
religious grounds I declare it my inten- 
tion not to participate in war. One of 
the aims of the Fellowship is to give 
moral and financial support to the twenty 
Unitarians now in civilian public service 
camps. 

Officers recently elected include Rev. 
Donald Harrington, national president, 
and Dr. Homer A. Jack, national secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Eastern Fellowship 
of Unitarian Pacifists is being organized 
with Rey. Francis G. Ricker as president 
and Rev. Mason F. McGinness as sec- 
retary. The Midwest Fellowship of 
Unitarian Pacifists, organized in Janu- 
ary, 1942, has the following officers: 
Homer A. Jack, president, and Ruth 8. 
Dahlke, secretary. Other regional groups 
will be founded as the occasion demands. 


Purpose of the Fellowship 

1. To assist, in whatever ways possi- 
ble, prospective and classified conscien- 
tious objectors. 

2. To promote in the Unitarian and 
liberal churches a tolerant and sympa- 
thetic understanding between those 
whose convictions differ widely on par- 
ticipation in and support of war. 

3. To work for the use of constructive 
nonviolent methods of social change as 
the most effectual means consistent with 
a religion devoted to the love of truth 
and the service of man. 


WOONSOCKET CHURCH 
REPORTS 


Spring and summer Sunday attend- 
ance averages have been higher than for 
several years past. Children’s Sunday, 
with a program presented by the Pri- 
mary Department of the church school, 
had a capacity congregation. The church 
was decorated with flowers by a commit- 
tee from the Clara Barton Guild, now 
in its twenty-sixth year of life. Seven 
children were christened by the minis- 
ter, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, who 
also on behalf of the church presented 
Bibles to the pupils of the church school 
graduating into the Junior Department, 
and the customary diplomas and tokens 
of award to members of other depart- 
ments of the school. Two members of 
the school recorded perfect attendance 
for four years, while twenty-one have 
had no absences during the past year. 

The church closed on June 28 for the 
summer. 

Eighteen accessions to church mem- 
bership and nine baptisms have been re- 
corded during the past church year. 

During vacation parish activities are 
not at a standstill. The Women’s Asso- 
ciation is busy with preparations for the 
annual November bazaar. Two mem- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN © 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


bers of the Y. P. C. U. attended the 
national convention of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship at Ferry Beach in 
July. Mr. and Mrs. Ellenwood at- 
tended sessions of the Conference on 
Religious Education at Northfield, Mass., 
July 15-24, but were called back to 
Woonsocket before the close of the Con- 
ference by the sudden death of a mem- 
ber of the parish. 

Mr. Ellenwood preached on July 5 and 
26 at Sunday morning services of the 
Christian-Congregational Association at 
Craigville Beach, Cape Cod, and during 
the latter visit gave a weeknight pro- 
gram of dramatic readings. 


GERARD PRIESTLEY CALLS 
ON LORD HALIFAX 


Rev. 8. E. Gerard Priestley, now on a 
lecture and preaching tour through the 
army camps and naval stations in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, recently had the honor of 
being invited to call on Lord Halifax at 
the British Embassy in Washington. The 
British Ambassador expressed interest in 
the work that Mr. Priestley was doing 
in the strengthening of Anglo-American 
relations under the auspices 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
HAS GOOD YEAR 


Union summer services are being held 
by the Baptist, Congregational, and Uni- 
versalist (Mediator) churches in Provi- 
dence, R. I. The 10 per cent increase 
plan, which was the objective of the 
Church of the Mediator this past year, 
was successful, this advance being made 
in church attendance and contributions, 
in church-school enrollment, in Y. P.C. U. 
membership, and in subscriptions to Tue 
CuristiAN LEADER. 

The unification of all women’s soci- 
eties into the Association of Universalist 
Women in 1941 has resulted in the great- 
est progress in years. Under Mrs. Ed- 
ward J. Dutton, the women are carrying 
on a weekly program of Red Cross work 
during the summer, in addition to send- 
ing letters or goodies each month to the 
fifteen boys from the church’ in the serv- 
ice. This organization has earned more 
than five hundred dollars for the year. 

The bowling alley recreation room has 
been completely repainted and decorated 
for the fall season, when the united 
church league bowling season will begin. 
The assembly hall of the church is to 
be converted into a canteen center base 
for the Red Cross. 

Twelve new members have been ad- 
mitted to the church and nine baptisms 
performed during April. 

Henry P. Stone, trustee of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, has been 
elected president of the board of trus- 
tees to fill the place of Joseph H. Davie, 
who enlisted in the army. Mrs. Edward 
J. Dutton was elected clerk to fill the 
vacancy made when James T. McNary 
also enlisted. 


CLIFFORD NEWTON 
RESIGNS AT STAFFORD 


Rey. Clifford D. Newton, for thirteen 
and a half years pastor of the church at 
Stafford, Conn., resigned to become pas- 
tor of the Community Church at Stowe, 
Vt. Many parishioners attended the in- 
formal farewell gathering held in the par- 
lor of the Stafford church on June 26. 
The room was beautifully decorated, and 
the musical program was in charge of 
the church organist, Mrs. G. A. Wagner. 
Refreshments were served. In behalf of 
the parish, Charles B. Pinney, chairman 
of the trustees of the church, presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton with a purse and 
a chest of silver. This silver was of the 
same pattern as that given to them by 
the Grange at the reception held on the 
previous Tuesday evening in their honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton and their two 
sons arrived in Stowe July 1. 


SECRETARY WANTED 

Girl or woman with office experience 
wanted for secretary of a city church. 
Must be a Universalist with some knowl- 
edge of religious education. Write stat- 
ing age, training, experience and salary 
required and sending references to Dora 
J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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HAS YOUR CHURCH 
CONTRIBUTED? 


The General Theological Library re- 
quires more financial support from the 
churches than it has hitherto received. 
For obvious reasons it cannot expect to 
receive from individuals contributions 
for its maintenance in amounts equal to 
those which they have made in the past. 
It must look to the churches, therefore, 
to supply the deficiency. 

Men everywhere are demanding leader- 
ship from the church. In that great 
task the General Theological Library is 
of invaluable assistance, for this leader- 
ship must be informed, wise, farseeing, 
broad-minded and thoroughly familiar 
with widely differing social patterns and 
traditions. 

Practically every major denomination 
is represented in the management of the 
Library which, through a period of more 
than eighty years, has served thousands 
of ministers and hundreds of churches 
throughout New England. 

In order to continue its great service 
to the ministers and churches of New 
England the General Theological Library 
MUST have the financial support of 
every possible’ New England church. 
Will you urge your parish to include in 
your forthcoming budget a contribution, 
even though it may of necessity be a 
small one, for the Library? 


ARLINGTON CHURCH AIDING 
THE WAR EFFORT 


To help in the war effort the church 
building of our Arlington, Mass., church 
is being used during the summer. It is 
at the disposal of two groups of women. 
One meets regularly in the Parish Hall 
to sew for the Red Cross, and the other, 
a group of women of all faiths under the 
leadership of Mrs. Minnie Wood, a Uni- 
versalist, meets every Monday evening 
to plan monthly dinner dances for serv- 
ice men. These gatherings have been 
very successful. The church is holding 
union summer services with three other 
local churches. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice, pastor of the 
church, spent July with his parents in 
Akron, Ohio, and Mrs. Rice and their son 
with Mrs. Rice’s sister in Bristol, Conn. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt was the 
speaker at the annual Parker Hill serv- 
ice Sunday morning, June 28. The serv- 
ice commemorates the founding of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Spring- 
field, Vt. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter Helen Adelaide to 
Robert T. Dick of Stockton, Tl. Miss 
Hersey is a graduate of Jackson College, 
class of 1940, and Mr. Dick graduated 
from Tufts College this year. 


Rey. Walter H. Macpherson, D.D., 
Joliet, Tll., Rev. William R. Bennett, 
Elgin, Ill., Rev. and Mrs. Donald K. 
Evans, Chicago, and Rev. and Mrs. Mor- 
ley R. Hartley, Monroe, Wis., attended 
the Pastor’s Institute and Educational 
Conference at the University of Chicago, 
which started July 27 and lasted two 
weeks. 


Dr. Ellis E. Pierce of Hornell, N. Y., 
called at Headquarters July 23. Dr. 
Pierce is summer pastor of the Univer- 
salist church at Nottingham, N. H. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Stockton, IIl., 
who is now seventy-eight years of age, 
is preparing to offer his large library of 
Universalist books for sale. People in- 
terested in securing valuable old books 
at a discount should write Mr. Colegrove 
at once. 


Rev. R. Homer Gleason, pastor of the 
Woodstock, Ohio, church, left on July 28 
for service in the army. He may be ad- 
dressed at Greensboro, N. C—Capt. R. 
H. Gleason, A.A.F., Air Force Tech- 


nical Training Command. 


Rev. Leon S. Simonetti, a Unitarian 
clergyman, is supplying the Brooklyn, 
Pa., church for the summer. 


Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Nor- 
wich, Conn., is spending the summer at 
23 Moody Street, Waltham, Mass. 


NOTICES 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of license as lay preacher granted to 
Arthur F. Braman, Providence. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Thomas H. 
Saunders, D. D., to the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention. 

Letter of license as lay preacher granted to 
Carleton E. Worcester, Pawtucket. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

During the Pennsylvania Convention year Rev. 
George A. Gay, Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., and 
Rev. John E. Wood were transferred to the fel- 
lowship of the New York Universalist Convention. 

Rev. Isaiah J. Domas and Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy were received from the Massachusetts 
Convention. 

Thomas Butler was restored to the list of 
ministers in fellowship with the convention. 

Herbert E. Benton, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Convention will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Manchester on September 
13 and 14, 1942, for the hearing of annual re- 
ports of the officers, the consideration of recom- 
mendations and resolutions, the election of offi- 
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cers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 

On September 12, 13 and 14, the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, the Sunday School Association, 
and the Association of Universalist Women will 
also hold their annual sessions. 

J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


or 
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To help disseminate the ideals of religion in this present world, here 


In WAR or in PEACE This 


Work MUST Go On! 


Kw KK 


“Our religious press can be a guide and a beacon, a 
real tower of strength in this momentous struggle. 
It seems to me that it should come within the 
special province of the religious press to proclaim 
the strength that lies in spiritual things—a strength 
which no mere physical force can overcome and 
which, under God, we shall maintain in complete 


national unity.” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 


Associated Church Press, 1942 


Ke OS eck ok: 


GIVE NOW TO THE CHRISTIAN 

LEADER SUSTAINING FUND SO 

THAT WE MAY KEEP ON DOING 
OUR PART. 


is my gift to the 1942-43 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUSTAINING FUND 
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Crackling 


Two fussy traveling salesladies were 
riding in opposite seats in the train. One 
thought the car was too hot, the other 
said it was too cold. 

Just then a dusky porter came 
through. 

“Porter,” commanded the first lady, 
“IT wish you’d open that window. I’m 
nearly smothered.” 

“Don’t do it!” snapped the other. “If 
you do I'll freeze to death.” 

The porter scratched his head. 

“What you s’pose Ah should do in a 
case lahk dat?” he asked a portly-looking 
traveling man, about two seats to the 
rear, trying to enjoy a little reading. 

“Open it a while and freeze one; then 
shut it and smother the other.”—North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 


A man was charged with shooting a 
number of pigeons, the property of a 
farmer. Counsel for the defense tried to 
frighten the farmer. 

“Now,” he remarked, “are you pre- 
pared to swear that this man shot your 
pigeons?” 

“T didn’t say he did shoot ’em,” was 
the reply. “I said I suspected him of 
doing it.” 

“Ah! Now we're coming to it. What 
made you suspect this man?” 

“Well, firstly, I caught him on my 
land wi a gun. Secondly, I heard a gun 
go off and saw some pigeons fall. Thirdly, 
I found four o’ my pigeons in his pocket 
and I don’t think them birds flew 
there and committed suicide.”—Pickup. 


The humor of English campaign 
speeches at its best is unsurpassed. When 
the late John Morley had finished an 
oration by requesting his hearers to vote 
for him, one man jumped up and shouted, 
“Td rather vote for the devil.” 

“Quite so,” returned the unruffled 
statesman, “but in case your friend de- 
clines to run, may I not then count on 
your support?’”—Eachange. 


Jo Davidson, the American sculptor, 
was idling about the streets of Paris 
when he was approached by an unkempt 
Arab who was carrying several carpets 
on his shoulder. 

“Buy a carpet?” asked the street seller. 

“No, no!” said the sculptor. “They 
smell!” 

“How dare you say that!” cried the 
Arab indignantly. He drew himself up 
proudly. “I'll have you know, monsieur, 
that my carpets do not smell. It is I!” 
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Mail to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. in it for seven years; good reasons for 


leaving.”—Montreal Star. 
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